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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE Dvusuin Review is the oldest English Catholic 

periodical, and almost the oldest surviving English 
review. It was founded in 1836 when the great reviews 
were at the height of their influence and played a great 
part in moulding English thought. Today all this has 
changed. The famous reviews of nineteenth-century 
England have diminished and disappeared and the social 
conditions under which they flourished no longer exist. 

Nevertheless, the need for organs of opinion which are 
not tied to a political party or confined to specialist studies 
is greater than ever before. England and the whole world 
are passing through a terrible crisis. We are fighting not 
merely against external enemies, but against powerful 
forces that threaten the very existence of our culture. 
And therefore it is vital that all the mre intellectual 
and spiritual forces of Western culture should come 
together in defence of their common values and traditions 
against their common enemies. It is here that Catholics 
have a special responsibility. They belong to a supra- 
national spiritual society, which is more organically 
united than any political body and which possesses an 
autonomous body of principles and doctrines on which 
to base their judgments. Moreover, they have an 
historical mission to maintain and strengthen the unity 
of Western culture which had its roots in Christendom 
against the destructive forces which are attempting its 
total subversion. They are the heirs and successors of 
the makers of Europe—the men who saved civilization 
from perishing in the storm of barbarian invasion and 
who built the bridge between the ancient and modern 
worlds. 

Today the need is greater than ever. For the present 
conflict is not just a material struggle for markets and 
territory, it is a battle for the possession of the human 
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soul. Western civilization is threatened not by the blind 
violence of the barbarian, but by a far more sinister power 
which strikes directly at the moral foundations of our 
civilization and releases the forces of destruction which 
have been held in check by a thousand years of Christian 
culture. Western democracy has been so divided against 
itself by ideological and social divisions that its spiritual 
vitality has been lowered and its power of resistance 
weakened. It is, therefore, the duty of those elements in 
Western Society that still possess a principle of spiritual 
unity to rally the divided forces of our civilization. They 
stand for principles and values which modern civilization 
had denied or forgotten, but without which European 
culture cannot exist. Political freedom cannot be pre- 
served by political means, no military victory can by 
itself save civilization. Behind the war of arms there 
is a spiritual conflict which is described as psychological 
or ideological and which extends far beyond the province 
of propaganda in the old sense of the word. Defeat in 
this war involves a spiritual disintegration which leaves no 
aspect of human life unaffected and it is, therefore, just 
as necessary to unite our intellectual forces in the defence 


of the spiritual foundation of our civilization, as it is to 
mobilize our material resources for national defence. 
The _— obstacle to any common intellectual action 


of this kind during the last twenty years has been the 
division of thinkers and writers as well as politicians and 
economists into two opposite camps—““The Left” and 
“The Right”, which gives a partisan character to all 
intellectual activity and leaves no room for common 
action. Nevertheless, this division rests on a fundamental 
misconception of the situation which obscures the real 
issue. | 

The revolutionary forces which inspire the two rival 
extremisms of the Left and the Right are both alike the 
enemies of Europe, and they have far more in common 
with each other than with either the conservative or 
democratic elements in Western society with which each 
respectively attempts to form a common front. European 
civilization is then fighting a battle on two fronts against 
enemies that are co-operating for its destruction and if 
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it is to survive it must base its resistance on its own 
spiritual resources and not on ideologies borrowed from 
its enemies. These resources are still great, although they 
have long been svstematically depreciated and decried 
from many different quarters. It is the function of a 
Catholic review to consider these fundamental issues in 
the light of the Christian principles from which they 
have sprung. | 

Much has been done in this direction by French 
Catholic reviews during recent years. But the appeal is 
limited neither to Catholics only nor to the citizens of 
France and Britain alone. The Christian cause at the 
present moment is also the common cause of all who are 
defending our civilization against the blind assault of 
mass despotism, and the idolatry of power which has 
resulted in a new paganism that is destructive of all moral 
and intellectual values. All the Western powers, whether 
they are involved in war or not, must face the conse- 
quences of the totalitarian challenge. A first necessity is 
to make public opinion alive to the issues that are at 
stake and to develop the consciousness of Western culture 
and the spirit of loyalty to the Western tradition. It is 
to this work of clarification that it is hoped that the new 
Dusuin Review will make a definite contribution. 

CurisToPHER Dawson. 


This note appeared in the first number of ‘Tue Dustin 
Review to appear under Christopher Dawson’s editorshtp. 
It 1s reprinted here since the events of the last three months, 
notably the collapse of France, have served to underline the 
importance of the work of understanding and conciliation to 
which ‘Tue Dusiin Review 1s designed to contribute. 
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A FRENCH CATHOLIC TO HERR HITLER 


5 pres people who read these words, whether you 
like it or not, consider it attentively. For that is the 
testimony of a freeman. Perhaps before your hairs have 
turned grey this effort to raise my voice against the 
Masters may appear insane. I say “insane”, not 
courageous nor even worthy of respect. Liberties that 
have been left unused for a long time become ridiculous. 
A Roumanian chemist is said to have recently discovered 
a gas which, when mixed with the air even in very small 
quantities, will put people to sleep as soon as they breathe 
it. I can well imagine the Masters of tomorrow laying 
on this gas in each city. By turning on a few taps a whole 
population could thus be plunged into sleep. Then the 
police would meet with no interference in picking out » 
those who disagreed with the government. They would 
wake up on the electric chair. Under such conditions 
obviously any simpleton who tried to oppose the 
totalitarian will would become merely an object of pity. 

The Reformers are not in the least concerned pms 
me and they are right. I am all the more at my ease in 
gazing on them from the obscure depths of my humble 
way of life. I watch them without hating them. Who- 
ever sees in them only the conscious instruments of some 
policy or other is indeed blind. Many misunderstandings 
would be cleared up at once if we would only substitute 
“Reformer” for the absurd name “Dictator”. The first 
Reform, that of Lenin, was launched under the most 
unfavourable conditions and was spoiled by the Jewish 
neurosis, so that it is gradually losing its original character. 
That of Signor Mussolini, which began in the School 
of Unanimism and George Sorel, has now as many 
aspects as the stout workman himself who for so 
long pursued his vision through elementary manuals of 
sociology, history and archaeology, all glittering with the 
tinsel of the antique shop. With his air of heroic farce 
and plebeian camaraderie, broken by fits of wild temper, 
his cynical and superstitious exploitation of a Catholicism 
in itself as empty and sumptuous as the Basilica of 
St. Peter, Mussolini personified a movement which was 
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undoubtedly no more than a reaction on the part of an 
over-sensitive people to the first signs of the approaching 
crisis. 

A few years previously, but from a distance of many 
leagues, the Russian storm had thrown Italy into con- 
fusion. The Wagnerian tempest, which gathered in 
Central Europe, excited the Italian nerves even more 
seriously. hat could Erasmus do against Luther? 
What sensible person would have backed the humane 
Girondists or even Danton against Robespierre and 
Saint-Just ? In the presence of the terrible Enchanter 
the new Italy behaved very like an invert in the presence 
of the male. Everything in this Italian attitude, such 
as the adoption of the goose-step for example, irresistibl 
recalls certain forms of Freudian mimicry. After all, 
Lenin and Trotsky were only the Jewish prophets, the 
heralds of the German Revolution, still in the mists of 
what was to be. Mussolini opened to it the golden gates 
of the sea. Amid the rumbling of army lorries and tanks 
the whole childhood of Europe has just been slain at 
Salzburg with the child Mozart. There is only one 
Reformation and one Reformer : the Germanic demi-god, 
greatest of German heroes, in his little house on the 
mountains, with his German Madonna, his flowers and 
his faithful dogs. 

We must not depreciate the greatness of such a man ; 
but it is not greatness of the barbarian. It is an impure 
greatness, for its source is polluted. It was born of 
German humiliation, of a Germany debased and 
liquidated in 1922. It bears the face of German misery 
transfigured by despair, the face of debauchery, when the 
unnamable, untouchable reporters from two hemi- 
spheres bought for a pound sterling or thereabouts the 
hideous pleasure of watching the sons of dead heroes 
dance among them, powdered and painted and perfumed, 
waggling their backsides and their empty bellies ; while 
M. Poincaré, the little attorney, with bowels of oakum 
and heart of brass, put in the bailiffs. It is the sin of 
Germany and it is our sin also. The fallen archangel has 
not deigned to wipe the spittle from her face. Our former 
hate glistens in her eyes, our former insults have burned 
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those furrows into her brow. She has forgotten nothing. 
She will forget nothing. Neither her crimes nor ours. 
Her pride has taken them all on itself. Would to God she 
were inspired only by the spirit of revenge. But there is 
no abyss of vengeance deep enough to bury her past shame. 
She has experienced approbrium in all its forms, even 
that of pity. German force, which the world curses, is 
about to redeem the world. Germany thinks herself 
equal to this immense task. It seems a thousand times 
easier than to forget. 

There is nothing incredible in this vision. There is no 
redemption of the flesh except through suffering. “I force 
you to suffer”, says the Chosen Race, “‘but I suffer with 
you. You shall belong to me if I can suffer better than 
you, if I can suffer longer than you. That is the meaning 
of the word conquest, of which bastard peoples are 
terrified because they live only for enjoyment. Bismark, 
one of our great men, a saint of the German Fatherland, 
said that Might makes Right. It is true that might 
creates right because it has paid for it by the sacrifice of 
the weak and the sacrifice of itself, the victor and the 
vanquished confounded in the same holocaust. This is 
the fire from heaven that strikes the victim still bleeding 
on the stone of the altar of propitiation. For daring to 
oppose the German conception of right to that of your 
lawyers and priests you call us barbarians. We call you 
degenerates. The most venerable of human traditions 
bears witness in our favour. ‘Two thousand years of 
Christianity have so completely degraded you that you 
are always for the slave against the master, for the 
victim against the priest. But mighty Germany will not 
argue with you. In virile brotherhood she plunges you 
into the bath of blood and suffering from which you will 
emerge purified.” | 

My poor simpletons of the new realist generation, of 
course these words are not meant for you. The word 
paganism awakes only academic memories in your minds. 
You turn your backs on Christianity ; but nevertheless 
Christianity continues to watch over you and your petty 
destinies. It has shaped your judgement of things. 
Your imagination is Christian. That is why you create 
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Hitler in your own image and make him the strong man 
of whom your fathers dreamed in their innocence. It 
would not take much for you to compare him with . 
M. Georges Clemenceau. You pay little heed to the 
terrible symphony whose rhythm 1s swelling louder from 
day to 7m confounding the nations in its irresistible 
crescendo. Even if you listened to it you could not under- 
stand it, any more than your grandfathers could 
understand Wagner. Its themes do not stir your 
imagination, because, as I have already said, your 
imagination is Christian. You do not recognize certain 
voices although they are the voices of Earth herself and 
the Earth-gods, which Christianity has smothered for 
only a moment, a mere matter of twenty centuries. The 
voices of the Earth proclaim their own beautitudes, but 
these beautitudes are not those you read in your prayer- 
books. The voices of the Earth say: “Woe unto the 
weak. Woe unto the sick. The strong shall possess the 
earth. They who weep are cowards and shall never be 
comforted. They who hunger and thirst only after 
justice fish for the moon and feed the wind.” 

It is easy to give a cynical turn to such maxims. The 
wonder is that almost in spite of yourself, even though 
you may more or less conform your social life to them, 
they revolt your conscience. It seems natural to you that 
God should not have blessed the wisdom of the world, 
which brings honours, fortune and riches. You forget 
that throughout the centuries men have considered 
legitimate the conquest of these things by force or 
injustice or chicanery, and have even considered their 
possession to be a favour from the Most High. Most of 
the great Kings of Israel, beginning with Solomon, had 
an idea of power which is very like Dr. Rosenberg’s today. 
And that is the real reason why the totalitarian States 
must necessarily eliminate their Jews ; for each of these 
peoples believes itself to be chosen and there is not room 
enough in the world for two Chosen Peoples. One plain 
and simple fact ought to open your eyes: Since time 
immemorial the sacrifice of the weak and the innocent 
has been regarded as the most pleasing to God. Every- 
where and in every age, for thousands of centuries, the 
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idea of prayer and grace and purification and forgiveness 

has been inseparably bound up with the revolting spectacle 

~ _— slaughtered by priests steeped in their victims’ 
ood. 

The men of the Middle Ages were neither very merciful 
nor very chaste, but it never entered the mind of any of 
them to honour the pleasures of the flesh and of cruelty 
by erecting altars to them in the manner of the ancients. 
They indulged their passions to the full but they did not 
deify them. Only in rare cases, perhaps, were they capable 
of following the example of St. Louis or even of the good 
Sieur de Joinville ; yet the grossest and most hard-hearted 
of them never doubted that a just king is superior to a 

werful king, that nobody could claim his service to the 

tate as a justification for infringing the law of honour 
common to knights and princes, from which only one poor 
wretch, indispensable for the basest of uses, could claim 
a sort of abject immunity: the executioner. Seriously, 
one does not quite see a place for a St. Louis or a 
Joinville in a totalitarian Europe. Nor one for France. 

Herr Hitler will undoubtedly reply : “Neither can I see 
any place for France in a totalitarian Europe. If our law 
should prove too hard for her we will begin by allowing 
her to be Romanized by a new Caesar. The circumstances 
are not less favourable for it than they were two thousand 
years ago. Gaul, torn by faction, awaits her Master. 
As of old, the ruling classes, fearful of the people, long 
eagerly for a restoration of order, even at the price of 
being conquered, sure as they are or think they are of 
their ability to absorb the conquerer. Naturally the 
enterprise will meet with obstacles. The Peacemaker, 
come to subdue the mob in the name of the common good, 
will make clear his real intentions sooner or later. One 
day perhaps he may find himself faced with a new 
Vercingetorix, a young French prince who will shed tears 
of rage and hurl common men collected from the highways 
and by-ways against the mechanized armies of the 
conqueror. But the peace dictated by the Peacemaker 
will already have taken root too deeply in a soil prepared 
to receive it. Wise men will say once again that in 


politics despair is pure foolishness. The rich will cut off 
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the means of subsistence from this Vercingetorix as the 
did from the other, and, like the other, he may be foolish 
enough to allow himself to be captured alive by the 
conqueror. A few women will mourn him and a few 
patriots will inscribe their sons in the civil register under 
the name of Caesar Augustus and secretly have them 
christened with the name of the dead hero. But the 
answer to these timid protests of loyalty and honour 
will be an uprising of all the quacks and pedants who, 
as obsessed with antiquity as the men of 1793, will smear 
themselves with ointments against rheumatism and, with 
their feet on the hot-water bottle, will drivel about 
Plutarch day and night. .. . 

“Any soldiers still left among you, ashamed of serving 
under enmeene generals with frizzed hair, will come and 
throw themselves into the arms of our noble Germanic 
leaders. They will give us their women and from our 
women they will beget sons who will grow into a race of 
Saxon warriors. Twenty centuries hence the name of 
the German Caesar, German culture and German order 
and German peace will fill your hearts with that gratitude 
you still feel for Rome. Our work will then be accom- 
plished. The Hellenic genius which we despair of 
mastering and of which, although you seem always to 
have ignored the fact, your people have been the 
guardians, will no longer ask the world a question which 
you have left without an answer. The mighty wing of 
Victory will have ceased to beat, filled with the wind 
from the heights where for so long Greek Liberty has 
turned her ardent countenance to the Unknown God. 
We will enclose it in a concrete case, as a dangerous foreign 
idol which has been conquered by our arms and which 
our priests do not know how to subdue or even placate, 
and over it we shall build a colossal temple and then there 
will be in Europe only one people and one master.” 

Dear Herr Hitler, we have listened to your grave words 
and we believe we understand them. ‘Therefore our 
hearts are strengthened. Like the ancient Pax Romana, 
the peace you dream of can be realized only in unity and 
that unity can be reached only through the blood of free 
peoples. And, whether you wish it or not, any other plan 
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would be illusory, since the consciences you are shaping 
have freed themselves from the Christian notion of law. 
Perhaps you will be rather slow to admit this, because your 
race is not without a feeling of modesty. But the Latin 
dictatorships, over-sensitive and over-zealous, displa 
their cynicism like a harlot her legs. Let those who still 
believe the word of a dictator raise their hands. Dear 
Herr Hitler, it is true that diagrams and statistics do not 
contradict your ambitious plans. ‘To have some chance of 
maintaining our liberties, we, with our population of 
forty million, should have to bow down to some demi-god 
like you ; and our Christian earth, our deep human roots 
do not produce that kind of monster. Neither Saint 
Louis nor Henry IV was a demi-god. It is possible that 
the Spanish blood went for a moment to the head of 
Louis the Great, but the Roi Soleil sinned all through 
his life like a man, a plain man who did not delude him- 
self and knew his own weakness. He died humbly and 
his own Versailles is like him, human, all too human, with 
no pretentions to eternity, made to crumble little by little, 
like a mere mortal, yet nobly in the midst of noble trees 
and noble waters. Dear Herr Hitler, we have never had 
demi-gods among us ; but we expected them all the same, 
and we knew that they would come one day. No living 
man has experienced death, and yet, on the whole, death 
does not surprise us. However discreetly they may have 
taught us the Scriptures, however lacking in imagination 
have been the majorty of our priests, yet there is not one 
of us, French Christians, who on not learned from child- 
hood something of the great apostacy that shall mark the 
last days of the world and the probable coming of the 
demi-gods. 

We have little to put against the demi-gods. Except 
for a small number of traitors and poltroons among us, 
we do not seriously hope to rival in strength and ferocity 

eoples in arms who will finish by conscribing their infants. 
t has even a the good God to spare us that tempta- 
tion. We lack men, as you know, we lack men for the 
mechanized armies. —The menace hanging over us is not 
defeat but extermination. After all, a citizen of Athens 
who had the gift of prophecy might have written in the 
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days of Pericles what I am writing here and now. Yet his 
testimony would not have had the same significance as 
mine. 

Dear Herr Hitler, the time is coming when we alone 
shall guard the Christian name. I do not say Christian 
truth, which belongs to the Church alone. We know that 
a new Borgia, worse than the first, might return to the 
throne of St. Peter, that the College of Cardinals might 
consist entirely of Borgias, and yet the word of Christ 
would be safe in their hands. I speak of the Christian 
name and the honour of Christ ; for there is a Christian 
honour. It would be a mistake if you were to ask the 
Austrian bishops, for example, to give a definition of that 
honour. Moreover, it cannot be defined. It is at once 
human and divine. But all the same and in order to 
please you I shall try to define it. It is the mysterious 
fusion of human honour with the Charity of Christ. The 
Church does not need it in order to endure. Nevertheless 
it is indispensable to her. 

And it is more precious to mankind than the Greek 
tradition. It has all the more chance of surviving its 
conqueror. This tradition will not perish under your 
blows. Much more do we fear the underhand activities 
of a new Italian Renaissance which, following the example 
of the first Renaissance, will have its jurists sap the very 
foundations of justice and do so in the name of order. 
The strength of your mechanized system puts our lives 
at your mercy; but these deserters from humanism, 
eternal pimps, foragers of the barbarian army, threaten 
our very souls. 

Dear Herr Hitler, undoubtedly you hope that with the 
help of such people you can, sooner or later, take Christian 
Rome and, by cutting France off from Catholicism, 
succeed where the men of the Holy Roman Empire 
failed. You may employ all your strength in the enter- 
prise but from Hainaut to the antique Provence, which 
St. Francis loved, the old Frankish chivalry will begin 
to stir beneath the soil. The word Freedom, which 
our fathers so often allowed to become obscured in the 
course of their frivolous quarrels, will regain the religious 
significance which our Celtic ancestors gave it in days of 
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old. And at one and the same stroke French freedom 
shall become the freedom of mankind. 

Dear Herr Hitler, the kind of heroism which you forge 
in your furnaces is of good steel; we do not deny it. 
But it is a heroism without honour, because it is without 
justice. Hitherto you have not seen the truth of this, 

ecause you are still using up the reserves of German 
honour, the honour of free German men. There are 
still some free men who are voluntarily serving the 
totalitarian idea. But their grandchildren will know onl 
totalitarian discipline. ‘Then the best among you will 
turn their eyes towards us. They will envy us, though 
we have been conquered and disarmed. 

Dear Herr Hitler, this is not merely fancy. You are 
justly proud of your soldiers. But the hour is coming 
when you will have only mercenaries doing the work for 
which they are paid. Already the abject war, the 
impious war, through which you hope to dominate the 
world, is no longer a war for soldiers. fe will so profoundly 
degrade the human conscience that instead of being a 
school of heroism it will become a school of cowardice. 
Oh, I know well enough that you flatter yourself with the 
belief that you will be able to obtain from the Church 
all the dispensations you care to ask for. Do not deceive 
yourself. Some day or other the Church will say No to 
your engineers and chemists. And in answer to her call 
you will see arising from your own soil—yes, from your 
German soil—and from our soil, from our old free lands, 
a renascent Christianity, the new chivalry we await, 
which will subdue your scientific barbarism as it subdued 
the barbarians of old and which will be born, like early 
Christianity, from the blood lavishly poured out by the 
martyrs. 

No, you are not what we fear most, dear Herr Hitler. 
We shall get the better of you and yours if we have known 
how to keep our souls. And we know well that we shall 
have to defend them, no doubt very soon, against the 
artful doctors in your pay. We are awaiting an offensive 
from these successors of the great fifteenth-century 
universities, the true fathers of the modern world. They 
will try to extract from us a confession of submission to 
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the conqueror, that recantation, penitence and satisfac- 
tion, which they obtained for a moment from Joan of Arc. 
Then they burned her. And they believed that with her 
they were burning and destroying for ever the miraculous 
flower whose seed seems to ~ been scattered by the 
angels, that genius for honour which our race lifted to 
such supernatural heights that for a time they almost 
made of it a fourth theological virtue.—O our fathers, 
O our dead, O beloved dead from the Seine to the banks 
of the Nile, to the Euphrates, to the Indus, by all the 
‘roads of the world. O simple hearts, O folded hands, 
O dust, names known only to God, our fathers, our 
fathers, our fathers. . . ! 
Grorces BERNANOs. 


This is an extract from Les Grands Cimitiéres Sous la 
Lune, a book written by M. Georges Bernanos as long ago as 
January 1937. It has — in English under the title 
A Diary of Our Times, published by Messrs. F. M. Dent 9 
Sons Ltd., to whom we are indebted for permission to 
reproduce this extract, which appears in our own translation. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORIGINS OF EUROPEAN 
DISUNITY 


— fundamental issue that lies behind the present 
war and has to a great extent produced it is that 
of the disintegration of Western culture. Not that 
civilization is faced by the prospect of a new ‘“‘dark age”’ in 
the same way that the Roman world was at the time of the 
barbarian invasions: it is rather a disintegration from 
within such as Rome experienced centuries before the 
coming of the barbarians when her material power was at 
its height. We are in a position to understand the state 
of mind of Tacitus when he wrote the preface to his 
histories. 


“We are entering (he says), upon the history of a period rich in 
disasters, gloomy with wars, rent with seditions and savage in its 
very hours of peace . . . there was defilement of sacred rites, 
adulteries in high places, the sea was crowded with exiles, rocks 
drenched with blood, while in the city even darker deeds were 
done. ... Slaves were bribed to betray their masters, freedmen 
their patrons. He who had no enemy was destroyed by his 
friend.” 


The explanation of that process of disintegration was 
relatively simple. It was due to the impossibility of 
adapting the liberties that had been developed in the 
limited field of the city state to the conditions of a world 
empire. Our own problems are the result of a much more 
complex situation. Nevertheless there is a certain 
sendiidiion between the two. As the culture and political 
liberties of the ancient world were the product of the city 
state and its citizen class, so Western culture and freedom 
has been developed by the privileged or citizen classes of 
the relatively small-scale societies of the European state- 
system which included the Western national monarchies, 
the Italian city states and German principalities. And 
our problem arises from the difficulty of adapting the 
cultural ideals and the political institutions that had 
developed in this restricted field to the new world of large- 
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scale mass states, in the same way that the ancient world 
was forced to adapt the institutions and ideals of the city 
state to the cosmopolitan conditions of world empire. 
'Thus in both cases we see the same tendency of culture 
to deteriorate in quality as it increases in quantity, and 
for the cruder and less highly developed political traditions 
to reassert themselves over the more delicate and civilized 
ones. The general tendency in the ancient world was 
the resurgence of the tradition of oriental despotism 
against that of western citizenship, and in the world today 


we see a similar process in the decline of democracy and 


the revival of a new type of absolutism in central and 
eastern Europe which had formerly been ruled by military 
autocracies or authoritarian monarchies. 

If we follow out this analogy, the conclusion would 
seem to be that the cause of democracy is hopeless and 
that Western Europe is fated to become the prey of 
totalitarian autocracies which grow progressively bigger 
and worse. Personally I am not a fatalist, and an analogy 
of this kind, while it does throw some light on the historical 
situation, has not the character of a mechanical law of 
fatality and determination. Moreover, the divisions 
in our civilization, however exaggerated by racial and 
nationalist propaganda, are far more superficial than 
those which separated the peoples of the ancient world. 
The latter was cman of elements which were 
essentially disparate. The ancient oriental monarchies, 
the city states of the Mediterranean and the tribal 
societies of Western Europe had been forcibly united 
by the military power of Rome, but they had no common 
spiritual background and no common origins. ‘They had 
their roots in different worlds. In the modern world, on 
the contrary, we have an entirely different situation. 
For a thousand years the peoples and states of Europe 
have developed under similar influences and shared 
a common cultural patrimony. They have all received 
their education in the school of Christendom, and, 
however disobedient they have been to its teachings and 
its discipline, they still bear its imprint and retain a 
half-conscious memory of their former spiritual unity. 


But if this be so, why is not Christianity the rallying 
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point of Western unity ? Why does it seem powerless to 
counteract the forces that are tearing Europe asunder ? 

The reason is that religion itself is a disunited and 
therefore disunifying force. Before European civilization 
was secularized, Christendom was already divided. In 
fact, the modern liberal secular state emerged as a solution 
of the problem of religious disunity which had plunged 
almost all the peoples of Europe into civil war, and the 
reaction against the enlightenment and the failure of the 
liberal state have brought us back not to the age of 
religious unity but to the age of the wars of religion. 

Beneath the ideological conflicts which divide the 
modern world there lie the old theological conflicts which 
were ignored during the last two centuries of material 
progress but which nevertheless have left a profound 
trauma in the European soul. The more we can bring to 
light these hidden sources of misunderstanding and 
conflict, the more hope there will be of a spiritual 
reconciliation which is the only true foundation of 
international peace and order, so that the problem of the 
reunion of Christendom has a much closer relation to the 
cause of world peace than is generally realized. 

Here there are three problems to be considered. There 
is the schism between Eastern and Western Christendom, 
there is the division between Catholic and Protestant 
Europe and thirdly there are the internal divisions of 
Protestantism itself. 

The first of these is relatively simple and obvious. The 
religious division between the East and the West coincides 
with a very clearly cut cultural division which separates 
Eastern and Western Europe. The orthodox Christendom 
of Russia and the Balkans was for centuries a closed world 
to the Latin West in which all the streams of thought 
and social culture and religious tradition ran in a separate 
channel. For the Orthodox Russian of the later middle 
ages the Christian West did not exist, and after the fall 
of Byzantium and the Turkish conquest of the Balkans 
nothing existed save Russia herself, the Third Rome. 
As the monk Filofei wrote to Ivan III: “Take note, 
O religious and gracious Tsar, that all Christian kingdoms 
are merged in thine alone, that two Romes have fallen, 
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but the third stands, and there will be no fourth. Thy 
Christian kingdom shall not fall to the lot of another.” 

_ Thus behind the closed world of the Soviet Republics, 
with its absolute identification with Communist ideology 
and its absolute submission to the Communist dictator, 
there lies the closed world of Orthodox Russia with its 
absolute identification with the Orthodox church and its 
absolute submission to the Orthodox Tsar. Berdyaev, 
to name only one among many, has clearly shown how the 
one was transformed into the other in consequence of the 


victorious expansion of Western culture into Russia and 


the conflict that developed between the military police 
state of post-Petrine Russia and the old ideal of Hol 
Russia which was deeply embedded in the popular ame ( 
The tension was not finally resolved until the state itself 
was captured by the secular Messianism of the revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia which thus created the earliest and 
the most complete form of the new totalitarian 
absolutism. For we cannot insist too strongly that the 
totalitarian idea was not Fascist or Italian or German in 
origin. It was a distinctively Russian creation which 
could not have arisen without the centuries of cultural 
segration and politico-religious unity which formed the 
Russian national consciousness. | 

In Western Christendom, on the other hand, both the 
religious and the cultural development are infinitely 
more complex and multiform. Here the religious 
divisions are of comparatively recent date and throughout 
a large part of Europe they are confused and indistinct. 
Our Western civilization is, in fact, characterized by a 
remarkable lack of religious uniformity, and the meat 
of religious minorities has been a far more burning 
— in the past than any question of racial minorities 
today. 

There is, of course, the uniform Latin Catholicism of 
Italy, Spain and Portugal and South America, and the 
solid block of Scandinavian Lutheranism, but the 
countries which have taken the leading part in the 
development of modern culture—France and Germany, 
Switzerland and the Low Countries, the United Kingdom 


and the United States, have also been divided in religion 
Vol. 207 K 
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in varying degrees. In some cases, as in France, the 
religious minority barely survived centuries of ostracism 
and persecution. In Germany and in Switzerland the 
country was subdivided territorially into a patchwork of 
rival confessions. While in England, and still more in the 
United States, the sectarian principle was increasingl 
dominant, until religion became a personal matter which 
depended on the free choice of the individual. The 
problems arising from this state of religious disunion in 
a society which nevertheless possesses a common cultural 
tradition have not hitherto been sufficiently appreciated 
by the historians or the sociologists. 

Obviously I cannot attempt here to deal with them all 
even in the most summary fashion. What I propose to 
do is to say something about the social consequences of 
the divergence between the two main religious traditions 
within the Protestant world, for here we find the seeds of 
the spiritual conflict which divides western civilization 
today, and although the theological divisions were never 
— and are now almost ignored, they have had 

istorical consequences of incalculable importance. 

Nothing, in fact, is more striking than the way in 
which Lutheranism and Calvinism in spite of their funda- 
mental theological agreement have produced or helped to 
produce totally different social attitudes and have become 
embodied in opposite political traditions. For while 
Lutheranism almost from the beginning adopted a 
passive attitude towards the state and accepted a highly 
conservative and even patriarchal conception of political 
authority, Calvinism has proved a revolutionary force in 
European and American history and has provided the 
— 9 dynamic element in the great expansion of 
bourgeois culture from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. | 

How is this contrast to be explained? To a great 
extent, no doubt, it is due to accidental circumstances 
which confined Lutheranism to the static territorial 
states of Germany and Scandinavia and brought Calvinism 
‘into relation with the rising commercial communities 
of the Netherlands and England. But this is not all. 
For the contrast is already present in the thought and 
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personality of the two protagonists. Luther’s political 


— is not simply the result of his social environment. 


t springs from the we roots of his religious experience. 
e 


It is clearly shown in the following famous passages which 
I quote from Troeltsch’s Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, a book which contains an extraordinary wealth 


of reference on the whole problem we are discussing. 


A child [Luther writes] would understand from these sayings (of 
our Lord) that it is a Christian law not to resist evil, not to take 
to the sword, not to defend oneself, not to revenge oneself, but to 
deliver up one’s body and one’s possessions, and let anyone take 
it who will. We indeed have enough in our Lord Himself, who 
will not leave us, as he had promised, “Suffer, suffer, Cross, cross’’. 
This is the Christian’s law and there is none other. 

If thou sufferest violence or injustice, thou must say that is the 
government of this world. If thou wilt live in the world that is 
what thou must expect. Thou wilt never succeed in bringing 
about that it should happen otherwise. If thou wilt live among 
the wolves then one must howl with them. Here in this world 
we are staying in an inn where the Devil is Master and the world is 
landlady and all kinds of evil passions are the servants and these are 
the enemies and opponents of the Gospel. Thus, if thy money 
is stolen or thou art injured in thine honour, that is just what thou 
hast to expect in this house. 


On this passage, E. Brandenburg makes the following 
comment which is worth quoting: 


Nowhere do I find the essential element in Luther’s outlook on 
the world so clearly expressed as in this illustration. The monk 
wishes to escape the service of the devilish landlord by flight, the 
struggling Church desires to tear the rule out of the hands of the 
innkeeper by external means of authority and to gain control of 
the domestics ; at first Luther hoped to convert the inhabitants 
and fill them with the Christian spirit; now, however, he has 
given up this hope, but in spite of that, he wants to stay in the 
terrible house. For he is not there of his own will, but because he 
has been placed there by his God. 

Therefore he desires to do his duty here, to let himself by beaten 
and ill-treated if it pleases the evil master and his servants to do so, 
but he will not stir from the spot till his Master call him away, 
and every good hour that he enjoys he will rejoice in as a special 
grace.* 


*E. Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches and 
Groups, II, p.867 Trans. O. Wyen, 1931. 
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Taking these passages (and other similar ones) by 


themselves it is easy to interpret Luther’s attitude as an 
extreme form of Christian pacificism and worldliness, 
similar to that which we find in some of the early Quakers. 
But there is another side to his thought. In spite of his 
super Augustinian opposition of the Church and the 
world, Luther never regarded the state as evil or 
criticized temporal authority. He himself said, “I have 
written about the secular authority as glorious and useful 
as no teacher has donesince the time of the Apostles except- 
ing possibly St. Augustine”.* Still more important is the 
emphasis that he lays on the acceptance by the individual 
of his place in the social order as the divinely ordered 
means of his sanctification. ‘The words of the English 
Church catechism “to order myself lowly and reverently 
to all my betters and to do my ine in that state of life to 
which it shall please God to call me” is thoroughly 
Lutheran in spirit. In fact, there is a remarkable 
resemblance between the old High Church Anglican 
doctrine of the sacred character of authority—the Divine 
Right of Kings—and the correlative doctrine of passive 
obedience on the part of the subject and the conservative 
patriarchalism of German Lutheranism, though the latter 
survived to a much later period than the former, and had 
a more definitely feudal character. 

There is, however, another element that is peculiar 
to Lutheranism and especially to Luther himself. That 
is the instinctive tendency to aggression and violence 
which is so characteristic of Luther’s polemic writings 
and which emerges particularly strongly in his writings 
against the revolting peasants. “One cannot argue 
reasonably with a rebel but one must answer him with 
the fist so that his nose bleeds.”? Or, “‘It is better that 
all the peasants should be killed than that the princes and 
—— should perish, for the rustics took the sword 
without divine authority.” 

These utterances may perhaps be dismissed as violent 
expressions of a passionate nature. But there is more to 
it than that. There is a background of religion, almost 
of mysticism, to Luther’s cult of power. For though he 

* Krieg Wider die Tiirken BA iv. 1. 441. 
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believes that all power comes from God and that the 
authority of the state rests on the Natural Law and the 
Divine will, he sees this law not as St. Thomas did, 
as the law of reason, but as the mysterious and divine 
power which rules this present evil world, “the Kingdom 
of wrath and punishment”, “In this kingdom there is 
nothing but punishment and resistance, judgement and 
condemnation, in order to force the evil and to protect 
the good. Therefore also this kingdom possesses and 
wields the sword.” 

Consequently he can even go so far as to say: “the 
hand that wields the secular sword is not a human hand, 
but the hand of God. It is God not man who hangs and 
breaks on the wheel, beheads and scourges. It is God 
who wages war’’.* 

This Lutheran tradition, with its strange dualism of 
pessimism and faith, other-worldliness and world affirma- 
tion, passive quietism and crude acceptance of the reign 
of force, has been the most powerful force in the formation 
of the German mind and the German social attitude. It 
played a considerable part in the development of German 
idealism. It lies behind Hegel’s exaltation of the Prussian 
state as the supreme expression of Absolute Spirit, and 
his concéption of History as the manifestation of God in 
time, so that Welt-Geschichte and Welt-gericht—world 
history and world judgement—are the same. Here also 
we find the same cult of power and force which found 
its extreme expression among the disciples of Hegel, 
and inspired Belinsky’s famous essay on the Battle of 
Borodino which caused such heartburnings among the 
Russian intelligentsia of the ’40s. But it had a still 
greater and far more direct influence on German political 
thought, where it fused with the Catholic elements of the 
Romantic Revival to produce the new Prussian con- 
servatism of F. J. Stahl and Bismarck. 

Here Luther’s cult of force and his “natural law of 
irrationalism” becomes transformed into the cult of 
militarism and of a non-moral or super moral Macht 
polittk. Hence Troeltsch sees in the restoration of 
Prussian German Lutheranism “one of the most im- 


* Ob Kreigsleute selig hinnen XIX, 626. 
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portant events in social history”, during the nineteenth 
century. 


Along with the international Catholic Restoration policy [he 
writes}, which was akin to it and yet so very different from it and 
with which it is in contact sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile— 
Lutheranism occupies the key position of the most difficult and 
pregnant problems affecting the life of Germany, and does its 
part towards widening the gulf between the forces which support 
the cause of democracy and progress, a gulf in which all moderate 
attempts at reconciliation are drowned ; for the longing to bridge 
over this gulf in Germany with a Christian-Social programme was 
an idealistic and praiseworthy but fleeting and swiftly refuted 
dream.* 


The whole of this tradition and the thought and ideals 
that it has produced is almost ignored in England and this 
is in My opinion one of the most profound causes of the 
conflict and misunderstanding which divide Western 
civilization today. For behind Western democracy there 
lies the spiritual world of Calvinism and the Free 
Churches, which is, as I have already said, completely 
different in its political and social outlook from the 
world of Lutheranism, and which has had a far greater 
influence and closer connexion with what we know as 
Western civilization, or even as civilization without 
further qualification. 

This divergence was only fully manifested in the course 
of centuries, but it was not simply a result of historical 
circumstance. It had its roots in the very origins of the 
two confessions and in the personality of their founders. 
At first sight this may seem difficult to maintain. For 
there is in the teaching of Calvin the same pessimism 
with regard to human nature and human will, the same 
otherworldliness and the same exaltation of divine power 
and even arbitrariness that is to be found in Luther. 
Nevertheless, all these conceptions were transformed by 
the intense spirit of moral activism which characterizes 
Calvin and Calvinism. The genius of Calvin was that of 
an organizer and a legislator, severe, logical and inflexible 


- * ~ Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (Eng. trans.), 
» P- 
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in purpose, and consequently it was he and not Luther 
who inspired Protestantism with the will to dominate the 
world and to change society and culture. Hence though 
Calvinism has always been regarded as the antithesis of 
Catholicism to a far greater extent than Lutheranism, it 
stands much nearer to Catholicism in its conception of 
the relation of Church and State and in its assertion of the 
independence and supremacy of the spiritual power. In 
this respect it carries on the traditions of medieaval 
Catholicism and of the Gregorian movement of reform 


to an even greater degree than did the Catholicism of the 


Counter-Reformation itself. 

In an age when the Papacy was dependent on the 
Hapsburg monarchies and when Catholics accepted the 
theories of passive obedience and the divine right of kings, 
the Calvinists asserted the Divine Right of Presbytery* 
and declared that “the Church was the foundation of the 
world” and that it was the duty of kings to “throw down 
their crowns before her and lick the dust from off her 
feet”.t But these theocratic claims were not hierarchic 
and impersonal as in the medieaval church, they were 
based on an intense individualism deriving from the 
certainty of election and the duty of the individual 
Christian to co-operate in realizing the divine purpose 
against a sinful and hostile world. Thus Calvinism is at 
once aristocratic and democratic; aristocratic in as 
much as the “saints” were an elect minority chosen 
from the mass of fallen humanity and infinitely superior 
to the children of this world; but democratic in that 
each was directly responsible to God who is no respecter 
of persons. Calvinism is, in fact, a democracy of Saints, 
elect of God, but also in a sense self chosen, since it is the 
conscience of the individual which is the ultimate witness 
of his election. 

It is not, however, in Genevan Calvinism but in 
English and American Puritanism that these concepts 
of the Holy Community and the cosmic mission of the 
Saints attain their full expression. For in England 


* The Divine Right of Presbytery Asserted. 
t Cartwright. _“Replye to an answere”’ (1573), p. 180 in J. W. Allen, 
Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, p. 221 (1928). 
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the pure Calvanist tradition was united with that of the 
Anabaptist and the independent sects to produce a new 
movement which was political as well as religious and 
which marks the first appearance of genuine democracy 
in the modern world. And in this revolutionary attempt 
to transform the English state into a Holy Community 
“to build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant 
land”, the Calvinist conception of the democratic 
aristocracy of the Saints provided the inspiration and the 
driving force. 

I will illustrate this from the sermon which Thomas 
Goodwin, one of the most orthodox Calvinists among 
the Independent leaders, preached before the House of 
Commons in February, 1645. 

The theme of his sermon was the Great Interest of 
States and Kingdoms and his conclusion is “The Saints of 


England are the Interest of England’. 


This is our great security ; and it is the more special interest of 
the kingdom in which we live, the magna charta of it. And when 
I say saints, I mean no one party of men. Do we not know that 
the new creature is found in circumcision and uncircumcision and 
as eminent in the one as in the other? and it were the highest 
sacrilege in the world to engross that title of saints and the godly 
party to any one. Characters of saints I need not give you; it 
hath been the main subject of the preaching in this kingdom for 
these forty years and upwards to describe them to you and to 
distinguish men from men. 

As there are multitudes of people, called and chosen ones, in 
this kingdom, so you honourable and worthy senators are the called 
and chosen out of all these to this great work. ... Consider 
the trust God hath committed to you. You have the richest 
treasury that I know God hath above ground elsewhere on earth. 
The saints of England are the interest of England. Write this 
upon your walls to have it in your eye in all your consultations, 
never to swerve from it for any other interest whatsoever, And 
have respect to the saints and to the whole lump of them. If you 
will maintain your interest whole and entire, have regard to the 
saints small and great. 


It was, however, not in Parliament but in the Army 
that the aristo-democracy of the saints found its most 
complete expression. It is the dominant note of the 
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Army Debates at Putney in 1647, when the delegates of 
the regiments took matters into their own hands and 
stood forward as the representatives of the people and the 
saints against both King and Parliament. For the Army 
and Cromwell himself regarded themselves as the execu- 
tive arm of the Holy Community, divinely commissioned 
by their special calling to maintain the rights of God and 
the people. The spirit that animated them finds a 
remarkable expression in the declaration that was issued 
—_ a camp at Musselburgh during the Scotch campaign 
of 1650: 


At the beginning of the great and wonderful workings of God in 
these two nations of England and Scotland we the under-officers 
and soldiers of the English Army now in Scotland were most of us 
(if not all) men of private callings and not at all interested in 
matters of public and state affairs. But upon the beginning of 
the civil war we found our hearts extraordinarily stirred up by the 
Lord to assist the Parliament against the King, being abundantly 
satisfied in our hearts and consciences that we were called forth 
by the Lord to be instrumental to bring about that which was our 
continual prayer to God, viz. the destruction of Antichrist and the 
deliverance of His Church and people. And upon this simple 
account we engaged, not knowing the deep policies of worldly 
statesmen, and have ever since hazarded our lives in the high 
places of the field, where we have seen the wonders of the Lord, 
against all the opposers of this work of Jesus Christ Whom we have 
all along seen going with us and making our way plain before us... . 

And here give us leave to tell you that we are persuaded we are 
poor unworthy instruments in God’s hand, to break His enemies 
and to preserve His people. . . . We desire it may be known unto 
you, our brethren of Scotland, that we are not soldiers of fortune, 
we are not merely the servants of men; we have not only pro- 
claimed Jesus Christ, the King of Saints, to be our King by pro- 
fession but desire to submit to Him upon His own terms and to 
admit Him to the exercise of His royal authority in our hearts 
and to follow Him withersoever He goeth. He having of His own 
good will entered into a covenant of Grace with His poor saints.* 


This translation of the re of the Holy 
Community from an ecclesiastical ideal to a principle of 
* A Declaration of the English go fee in Scotland from the leaguer 


at ~~ ae 1 August, 1654. In Woodhouse Puritanism and Liberty, 
PP. 474-6. 
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revolutionary political action was not confined to the 
sectarian extremists such as the Baptists and Fifth 
Monarchy men: it was accepted by the leading 
Independent divines such as the two Goodwins, by 
tascllectnale like Vane and Milton and by the leaders 
of the Army itself, Cromwell and Ireton. John Goodwin, 
the great apostle of Toleration, even goes so far as to 
compare the “Christianly heroic” spirit of the Army with 
the example of “the Lord Jesus Christ, Blessed for ever, 
who went down into the chambers of death from thence 
to bring up with him a lost world”.* And, in fact, it does 
mark the beginning of a new world, for, as Troeltsch 
points out, the great experiment of the Cromwellian 
Commonwealth, short-lived though it was, by the 
momentum of its religious impulse opened the way for 
a new type of civilization based on the freedom of the 
—— and of conscience as rights conferred absolutely 

y God and Nature. The connexion is seen most clearly 
in America where the Congregationalist Calvinism of 
New England, which was a parallel development to the 
Independent Puritanism of old England, developing 
from the same roots in a different environment, leads on 
directly to the assertion of the Rights of Man in the 
constitutions of the North American States and to the 
rise of political democracy. But it also inspired the 
rise of the new bourgeois liberal culture in England, 
though here the development is complicated by the 
catastrophic collapse of the Cromwellian experiment and 
the partial secularization of its ideals in Locke and the 
second English Revolution. 

Taking a broad view, therefore, it is impossible to 
deny the importance of the Calvinist-Free-Church 
tradition in the development of Anglo-Saxon. liberal 
democracy, so that (as ‘T'roeltsch has said) the difference 
between the political ideals of a Gladstone or an Abraham 
Lincoln, and those of Stahl and Bismarck, mark the great 
differences between the Continental Lutheran and the 
Anglo-Saxon world of thought, which was determined 
or influenced by Calvinism and the Free Churches. 
Behind the latter there lies the ideal of the Holy 


* Might and Right Well Met, quoted in Woodhouse, op. cit. p. 220. 
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Community, secularized in so far as it is now applied to 
great civilized nations but still preserving its moral 
activism and its will to dominate and reform the world. 
Thus the modern Western belief in progress, in the rights 
of man and the duty of conforming political action to 
moral ideals, whatever they may owe to other influences, 
derive ultimately from the moral ideals of Puritanism and 
its faith in the possibility of the realization of the Holy 
Community on earth by the efforts of the elect. While 
the German combination of realism and mysticism, of 


external discipline and internal anarchy, which is so 


alien to our way of thought, has its roots in the Lutheran 
world view with its conception of humanity as the 
passive instrument of the mighty forces of irrational 
nature and irresistible grace. 

Thus the two main types of Protestantism represent 
not only two different ideas of the Church and of its 
relation to the world, but also two opposite concepts 
of Natural Law. Luther’s conception of the Natural 
Law, in so far as it affects the state, is a realistic recog- 
nition of the concrete order of society as produced by 
Providence in the course of history: or to use the 
expression of Kaufmann and Troeltsch, it is the Natural 
Law of Irrationalism.* Calvin, on the other hand, 
regarded the Natural Law in the traditional way as 
identical with the moral law, as the norm to which all 
social and individual behaviour must conform and which 
rests, in the last resort, on the will of God, as revealed to 
man’s reason and conscience. 

And this opposition still holds good today, in spite of 
the centuries of secularization which have transformed 
European culture. For the conflict between Western 
democracy and Nazi Germany is at the bottom a conflict 
between two opposite conceptions of Natural Law and 
consequently of public morality. To the German, the 
Anglo-Saxon appeal to morality in international politics 
and their assertion of ethical humanitarian ideals appear 
unreal, hypocritical and a cloak for selfish imperialism. 
While to us, the German exaltation of power for its own 
sake, the glorification of war, the disregard of the rights 

* Cf. Troeltsch II. p. 616. 
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of the individual and contempt of humanitarian ideals 
—_— irrational, immoral and anti-Christian. Where 
the Christian tradition still remains alive, even if it is 
not intact, the possibility of understanding remains, as 
we see in the case of Bismarck and his friend, that typical 
Anglo-Saxon, J. L. Motley. But when Christianity 
disappears, the gulf becomes unfathomable, as it is today 
between the Nazi neo-paganism and the secularized 
liberalism or Liberal Socialism of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Hitherto, however, we have said nothing of the religious 
tradition which underlies the whole development of 
Western culture and which has contributed more than 
any other factor to the formation of its spiritual and social 
unity. Catholicism was the matrix out of which the two 
religious traditions of which we have been speaking 
emerged, and from the Protestant point of view history 
would have been much simpler if Catholicism had ceased 
to exist with the coming of the Reformation. In fact, 
however, Catholicism not only exists, but co-exists with 
Protestantism so that there is today no cultural area 
which is exclusively and homogeneously Protestant. 
And as Catholicism cuts across the national political 
and cultural frontiers, so also is it with the ideological 
differences which we have been discussing. 

For on the one hand the Catholic political tradition 
in the narrower sense, i.e. the historic type of the Catholic 
state, agrees with the Lutheran-Continental tradition in 
its authoritarianism, its conservative traditionalism and 
its acceptance of a strict corporative order of society. 
On the other hand, it stands ~ closer to the Western- 
Calvinist tradition in its view of the relation of the Church 
to the state, in the primacy of the spiritual power, 
above all in its conception of Natural Law. The Calvinist 
idea of Natural Law is fundamentally identical with 
that of Catholic philosophy, except that the latter puts 
a stronger emphasis on its rational character, as against 
the Calvinist voluntarism. And in the development of 
political thought in the sixteenth century there is a 
curious parallelism between the political doctrine of the 
— Molina, Mariana and Suarez and that of the 

rench Huguenot publicists. 
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Similarly with regard to the question of the sovereignty 
of the people as against the divine right of Kings: the 
Calvinist protest which was fully developed in Scotland 
and France rather than at Geneva is directly connected 
with the teaching of later scholasticism through John 
Major who was the teacher both of Knox and Buchanan, 
and whose influence may be traced on Huguenot thought 
as, for example, in the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. 

These common elements explain the fact that in later 
periods there was a process of mutual influence and cross 
fertilization between the political thought of the Western 
Protestant and Catholic societies so that modern liberal 
democracy has not been confined to one or the other or 
derived exclusively from one or the other since each 
possessed a common tradition of Natural Law on which 
the Rights of Man could be based. Yet at the same 
time Catholicism also had its links with the Lutheran 
world, and this common element emerged in the political 
thought of the Restoration, which was due to the inter- 
action of German and Catholic elements under the 
influence of the Romantic movement of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Today with the decline of liberal democracy it is 
natural that the traditions of political authoritarianism 
and traditionalism in Catholic countries should reassert 
themselves, but the principles of Natural Law are so 
deeply implanted in the Catholic tradition that they can 
never be ignored. It has, in fact, been the foremost 
concern of the Papacy from the time of Leo XIII to 
recall these principles to the mind of the modern world, 
and the present Pope in his Encyclical on the war 
expressly singled out the modern denial or neglect of the 
Natural Law as the profound source from which all the 
characteristic evils of the modern state derive their origin. 
Thus the belief in the ethical basis of social and political 
life which was the original inspiration of Western 
democracy finds its justification in the teaching of 
the Catholic Church and the tradition of Western 
Christendom. It is opposed today by the unethical 
natural law of race and class and the Machiavellian 
realism which makes power the supreme political value 
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and which does not shrink from the blackest treachery 
or the most brutal cruelty to gain its ends. 

The centre of these hostile forces is to be found in the 
states of Central and Eastern Europe which, in spite of 
their great cultural achievements, have been relatively 
backward in political development and lacked the 
political ethos which the Western peoples acquired 
through their intensive training in self-government. 
But these forces are not confined to Eastern Europe. 
They are spreading rapidly throughout the modern world 
owing to the deterioration of cultural standards which 
accompanies the development of mass civilization, for 
in politics, as in economics, the baser currency tends to 
drive out the good. And this is above all the case in 
time of war, when all the power and resources of the 
modern state are organized for human destruction. 
For in war the temptation to “howl with the wolves” is 
often overwhelmingly strong. Nevertheless the end of 
war from the Christian standpoint is not the release of 
the forces of disorder but the mastering of them by a 
violent effort of disciplined will. The only thing that 
makes the evils of war bearable is the hope of Peace—not 
merely the negative peace of a cessation of hostilities 
but the true peace of justice and freedom. The Western 
mind cannot permanently acquiesce in the idea of a 
state of society without justice or freedom, a state which, 
as St. Augustine says, is nothing but wholesale robbery. 
Western civilization, in spite of all its failures, has been 
acutely conscious of the value of social justice: in fact, 
the driving force behind the development of Western 
democracy has been the will to create a society which was 
not merely the instrument of power but which rested 
on moral foundations, which protected the rights of the 
weak against the privileges of the strong and the freedom 
of the individual against the unlimited authority of the 
state itself. This is why the modern denial of the 
principles of natural law is more fatal to the democratic 
state that was founded upon them than it is to the 
authoritarian type of state which regarded power as its 
own justification. And as the loss of the ethical basis of 
political and international life is the main cause of the 
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disintegration of Western culture, the only way to 
reintegration is that pointed out by Pius XII in his 
address to the Cardinals last Christmas, when he pro- 
claimed a new crusade to “lead the nations back from the 
broken cisterns of material and selfish interests to the 
living fountain of divine justice”’. 

CurisToPHER Dawson. 
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N approaching the problem of equality among men 
I; think that jn are three — philosophical 
standpoints which must be clearly defined : the nomin- 
alist, the idealist, and the realist. ‘These are scholastic 
terms which designate great classic themes of philosophy 
but they also imply concrete attitudes of mind of great 
practical importance. As a generally accepted basis of 
discussion we can take the fact that the one word, man, 
applies equally to men of every colour and condition. 
But what value is to be attached to this fact? It is 
merely a vérbal identity in the eyes of the pure empiricist, 
one of those thinking beings who, as Plato says, attach 
themselves to the trunks of trees and throw their arms 
around the rocks and cannot perceive anything except 
what they touch and see. And the attitude of people 
who have never read any philosophy nor interested 
themselves in the quarrel about universals is practically the 
same as that of the pure empiricists. Even though they 
know that all unfeathered bipeds have a common human 
nature, they treat this as a simple verbal affirmation 
which contains no element of reality and which does not 
open up to their field of vision any horizon of being or 
existence to be contemplated and admired. Natural 
unity or equality between men, which they do not see 
at all because it is something perceived only by the 
intellect, is less important in their eyes than the in- 
equalities which can be seen and felt and are often the 
cause of much pain and distress. Not only: that but 
equality of specific nature simply does not exist and all 
the reality that there is consists of palpable and visible 
inequalities between individuals. 

ese inequalities do exist. They are striking and 
they cover the whole field of human reality. Whether 
they are natural to the individual or due to the social 
order, they are not only facts of immediate observation 
but are part and parcel of our human condition. 
160 
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The empiricist error does not consist in asserting that 
there are individual inequalities among men ; it consists 
rather in affirming only these and in practically ignoring 
the real existence of that nature or essence which all men 
have in common and which, transcending direct per- 
ception by the bodily senses, is perceived by the intellect 
through the mediation of the senses. 

Absolute nominalism and empiricism cannot, however, 
be practised in everyday life. Hence the instincts and 
the needs of the intellect give rise to a sort of makeshift 
which is on a lower plane than the object of intellective 
cognition. ‘This makeshift leads to pseudo-scientific 
distinctions to which, by way of compensation, the 
nominalists attribute more value and reality than the 
value and reality which they started out by denying to 
the identity of essence that constitutes the species. In 
this way false hierarchies of pseudo-scientific grades and 
classes are created, establishing between men inequalities 
of the same order as those existing between the lion and 
the ass, the eagle and the ant. This false logical process 
is then elevated to the level of an ideological system which 
is used to aggravate existing inequalities, to create new 
ones, and to justify the dominating privileges and 
ambitions of the classes which claim to be superior. 

If it be true, however, that in the case of human beings 
certain races have been consolidated by historical 
experiences peculiar and common to the race as a whole, 
and if it be true that this experience has led to inequalities 
between one race and another, it is nevertheless true that 
these inequalities concern collective wholes and mediated 
values, not specific wholes and essential values. Their 
stability is only relative. 

A race which is looked upon as inferior now may 
eventually develop its mental, physical and social qualities 
until it becomes superior to races that formerly looked 
upon it as inferior. And, conversely, superior races may 
decline. Inferior under certain aspects, that is to say, 
participating to a lesser degree in certain qualities 
common to our human heritage, a race may be superior 
under other aspects and may from the very start have 
been dowered with other qualities, In virtue of its 
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specific nature an ant can never develop the qualities of 
an eagle but a child of some Central African tribe can, if 
it receives the requisite education, become more intelli- 
gent, wiser and more virtuous than the average child of a 
European nation. The slave may be wiser and better 
than the master. The lion and the ass have not qualities 
common to both, in which they may participate to a 
greater or less degree ; but primitive man ef civilized 
man participate in different degrees and under different 
conditions in the common virtues of which the human 
species is capable, and if one shines in the solar riches of 
x ae intellect, the other may shine in the nocturnal riches 
of the human imagination and the human instinct. The 
animal creation will always be superior to the vegetable ; 
but the commercial bourgeois may replace the feudal 
aristocrat in social leadership and, under favourable 
historical conditions, the coloured man may rival the 
white man in practising the virtues of civilization. 

If in the providential scheme of human destiny the 
historical mission which one nation or race is called upon 
to fulfil should be different from the calling assigned to 
another nation or race, if there be divine predilections 
in the bestowal of blessings, if our first parents have 
bequeathed to their posterity gifts of unequal splendour 
al in unequal abundance, all these inequalities are 


inequalities of fact but not of right and “y are to be 


definitely attributed to the free will of the Creator. It 
is a mere chimera of pride and vanity to interpret them 
as the consequence of laws which constitute an essential 
differentiation between one race and another and to 
claim that these laws must be exploited by human science 
and power to assure domination over the universe. 
Crude empiricism and the pseudo-logic of the 
nominalists cannot appreciate these truths, though their 
importance is vital to human existence. Since the unity 
of the human race is for the empiricists and nominalists 
only a word, they elevate natural and social inequalities 
among mankind to the level of specific differentiations 
between human groups; and they classify such groups 
according to these inequalities. ‘The pseudo-specific 
categories into which the human race is thus divided are 
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based on deductions from differences that arise from a 
social or biological source. These differences are so 
grouped as to differentiate mankind into various pseudo- 
species. In antiquity the natural inequalities tended 
to correspond to different strata of the population 
superimposed on one another as a result of successive 
conquests. In the Middle Ages they corresponded to 
the recognized privileges of birth in a social order of the 
aristocratic or feudal type, in the modern world to the 
normal privileges of wealth in a society of the commercial 


or bourgeois type. And today these categories are 


represented by an entirely cynical élite in a totalitarian 
society ruled by a Party which has sublimated its will- 
to-power and its instinct for self-preservation into a 
pseudo-biological law of racial superiority. Thus we have 
a systematic perversion of science to serve the interests 
of political imperialism, and a mass of monstrous errors 
arbitrarily deduced from biological and ethnological 
truths and hypotheses. 

Whether the false categories be of a social or biological 
order, the race which calls itself the master-race con- 
centrates in itself all the privileges and all the dignity of 
our common human nature. The inferior categories 
are treated as a sub-human species, barely on the 
threshold of humanity. They hold an intermediate place 
between man and beast. They are intended by Nature 
to serve the master race. As this is the aim and purpose 
assigned to them by nature, they find their happiness in 
the fulfilment of it. Let them obey their masters, let 
them work for their masters, so that through their labour 
and suffering the masters may enjoy the fruits of supreme 
human knowledge and power, and thus attain the full life 
of the free and the strong. In their turn the master-race 
will make their inferiors happy. ‘They will chastise them 
for their own good, and for the same reason they will 
keep them in a state of servitude, refusing them for their 
own benefit the rights and liberty of which they are not 
worthy, distributing among them the nourishment and 
semi-animal, semi-human pleasures such as are suited 
to their capacities and without which they might give a 
bad return or run the risk of joining in the hideous revolt 
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of the slaves. The highest benefit that can be bestowed 
on them and understood by them is to be found in the 
happiness of those to whose pleasure they administer ; 
and that is the last recompense for their fidelity. Here 
contempt takes the place of pity. This latter sentiment, 
which is proper to the souls of slaves, is a disease for the 
souls of the strong. They are heroically ready to 
sacrifice the weak when the higher interests of the master 
race, that is to say humanity, call for it. 

Whether it is professed openly or concealed in the 
depths of the sub-conscious, whether it is taught in this 
form or under that disguise, this enslavement is the form 
of life towards which all kinds of moral and social 
empiricism tend when they deny the equality of the 
human species and treat it merely as a word devoid of 
practical meaning. If we view it from the standpoint of 
the natural order and natural truths reinforced by 
Christianity, or from the standpoint of the supernatural 
order and the supernatural truths inclined by 
Christianity, we shall see that this enslavement strikes at 


the heart of the Christian religion and Christian | 


civilization. 


IT 


The errors hitherto considered are those which lead 
to an anti-Christian enslavement. Now by a sort of 
action and re-action empiricism and idealism are often 
associated. In opposing the empiricist and nominalist 
repudiation of the natural equality of the human race, 
the idealists make an apotheosis of it. The pure idealist 
thinks of human nature in the abstract. It is what the 

hilosophers call a subsisting Idea; that is to say a 
Universal Idea that has an existence of its own, entirely 
independent of the human mind. Man as such is an ideal 
substance existing beyond time and space. ‘The in- 
dividuals who live this concrete life of ours on earth are 
but shadows of an eternal substance. ‘Therefore, since 
all men are equal in the Abstract Man whose being they 
reflect, all men are equally Abstract Man. ‘Thus the 
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essential equality of the species is the only real equality, 
it alone has the right of existence and that is the only 


equality which the intellect can perceive. The in- 
equalities observed by experience are not —T denied 


by the idealist any more than by the empiricist ; but they 
are ignored and excluded by the mind from the sphere 
of existence. Thus as in the empiricist concept of 
existence “‘there is nothing beautiful but that which is 
not’’, to use Rousseau’s phrase. 

The denial refers to natural inequalities as well as to 


social inequalities, though in different ways. Natural 


inequalities are theoretically denied by those who 
believe in abstract humanity. They minimize them as 
far as possible or think that they spring primarily from 
the artificially corrupting influences of social life. Un- 
doubtedly inequalities are there. That cannot be 
denied. But they exist only in an accidental and empirical 
form which has no value for the mind and with which 
the mind has no concern. 

Social inequalities, in so far as they are typically social, 
result from diversities in the internal structure of the 
social order itself, as that structure has been developed 
through the course of its history. But all those in- 
equalities are denied in practice by the idealist legislator 
who takes Abstract Man-as-Such for his object. Such 
inequalities ought not to exist. Man in himself cannot 
be unequal to himself. Man’s essential dignity is out- 
raged whenever one individual is unequal to another, 
that is to say, whenever one individual differs from 
another. 

Here the idealist error does not consist in thinking that 
between the members of the human species there is an 
essential equality of nature. It consists in recognizing 
and affirming this alone, in making the whole human 
substance merely a reflex of the abstract species and 
ignoring the reality and value of those individual 
inequalities which are glaring facts in man’s life and are 
part of human history. Despite the sorrows and injustices 
which man’s sins and the defects of human institutions 
have added to these inequalities, still they are of them- 
selves as necessary to the movement and evolution of 
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human life as the diversity of parts is necessary to the 
perfection of the flower. 

In its inevitable logical consequences the cult of 
Abstract Man postulates absolute equality between all 
members of the human race. Equality among human 
beings becomes true reality and worthy of existence only 
when men are partakers in the nobility of human nature to 
the extent of being equal in it and unified in it. On the 
other hand human equality does not imply any foundation 
in real existence, but is a purely logical expression. It 
does not arise from any inner potentialities on the part 
of the individual but is something given ready made by 
Nature ; or rather it is the imprint of a supra-sensible 
unity, it is the hall-mark of that timeless nobility which 
belongs to Man as such and is stamped on each of us. 
By proclaiming it in social life and the political life of 
the State we do no more than recall man to his true 
essential nature. Finally, since in principle it precludes 
the mind from acknowledging any } er which would 
break up the ideal unity of abstract man, it is necessarily 
and universally a pure and simple equality with mathe- 
matical equality as its symbol. Such equality is simply 
unity repeated, a repetition of what is interchangeable 
and homogeneous. Thus a notion that exalts man to 
the angelic plane and concentrates in the unity of the 
deified species all the qualitative perfection and nobility 
of human nature, ends paradoxically enough in the 
empiricist world by making men uniform under the laws 
of Number and Quantity and by transferring the dignity 
of the person to the mass. 

The first consequence of the principle thus described 
is to deny, not only in theory but also in practice, natural 
differences and inequalities. All natural and intellectual 
superiority, natural gifts and acquired talents, must be 
reduced to a common level. 

Incommunicable qualities which have no common 
measure are obviously an object of especial reprobation. 
In the equalitarian world there is no place for the poet 
or the contemplative. Culture as such must be ironed 
out. The very possibility of any hierarchy of human 
values becomes an object of doubt. A friend of mine who 
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is a professor in one of the American Universities recently 
scandalized some of his students because he chose a 
number of great men as typical and illustrative of an 
epoch in the history of English civilization. “Why great 
men ?” they asked. “It is the mass that matters.” 
Despite the claims of the idealists the fact remains 
that human beings are not equally endowed with the 
gifts of Nature and that therefore natural inequalities 
exist. When equalitarian idealism descends to another 


plane of thought these palpable and visible facts thrust 


themselves on the mind of the idealist in a surreptitious 


way. He now executes a surprise manceuvre in the field 
of logical tactics and affirms that what the realist calls 
natural inequalities must be attributed to social con- 
ditions. ‘This device deserves to be noted because it 
partly explains how certain political structures have been 
abolished and civic life barbarized in the totalitarian 
forms of equality. If, nevertheless, there are inequalities 
in the social order, they are held to result exclusively from 
the natural gifts which distinguish one individual from 
another. Russian Communism excludes every social 
condition except that of the proletarian in the service of 
the State; but the Stakhanovist worker is paid on a 
different scale from that of the ordinary worker. National 
Socialism reduces all German life by militarizing it, but 
the ruling élite is selected and trained according to the 
principles of racial eugenics. Here at last we are faced 
with a reaction which is due to the inevitable conse- 
quences of absolute equalitarianism. 

Society as such being purely equalitarian, natural gifts, 
which are stated to be the sole and exclusive foundation 
of inequalities perceptible by the senses, cannot be 
admitted as attributes of the personality they qualify. 
They are deprived of their personal character and are 
entirely detached from the individual in whom they 
have their roots. They can be recognized only in so far 
as the individual reflects the mass and concentrates in 
himself the rays that originate in the mass. Sovereign 
domination on the part of the mass thus gains by the 
absorption of the individual personality, so that the mass 
exhibits for its own ends all the creative resources hidden 
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in the heart of the individual. Everything in man is at 
the service of an anonymous monster. At this stage the 
mass itself must be personified in a demi-god who is at 
the same time its Master and Saviour. 

All these implications which I have pointed out and 
which arise from the concrete dialectics of equalitarianism 
are quite as incompatible with Christian thought as those 
of racial inequality. But in the heaven of the Abstract 
and its idealist principles Platonic equalitarianism appears 
as a reflex, though a false one, of Christian truths. 
Reacting on the emotions as well as on the intellect, it 
arouses not only the instincts of revenge and compensation 
but also generous instincts and genuinely human as- 

rations which, although they ultimately prove to be 
inefficacious, have in them the lineaments or vestiges of 
Christian ideas. They are natural aspirations towards 
the ideals of the Christian Gospel, or more often they are 
a secularization of those ideals. The great teachers of 
the equalitarian doctrines have been inspired by a passion 
for justice. With the same words, though not with the 
same voice as the Christian teachers, they take their stand 
against the advocates of human slavery, proclaiming the 
principle of natural equality throughout all mankind and 
the equal human rights which have their foundation in 
that equality. If ultimately equalitarianism leads to the 
worst forms of servitude it is by a fatality contrary to its 
original intentions. The end which it had in view at first, 
or believed itself to have in view, was only to proclaim 
and uphold the dignity of the species. Its driving power 
came from its appeal to the desire for unity and brother- 
hood which lies deep in every human heart. Its irresis- 
tible attraction was ~ to the fact that it proclaimed, in 
a perverted sense, the ideal of putting down the mighty 
from their seats and exalting the humble, of liberating 
the suffering and the destitute, and of calling all men to 
the same fraternal feast. The equalitarian error is less 
repulsive but at the same time more misleading than the 
error of slavery—less repulsive because it contains an 
element of what is norton Christian in the human soul, 
but more misleading because it corrupts that element. 
It is an erroneous teaching that is suniie-Claletion 
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Let us now consider the realist view of human equality 
which is neither nominalist nor idealist. Here the sdenaley 
and equality of all mankind as partakers in the same 
human nature is not a mere verbal expression without 
any foundation in reality; nor is it a purely logical 
counterpart of an abstract specific substance unembodied 
in concrete human beings. The realist holds that human > 
nature is something which has a real and concrete 
existence. Is is the unity that lies at the base of those 
resemblances and affinities between human beings which 
are observable in everyday life. In other words, equality 
of specific nature is an abstract idea which is formulated 
by the intellect but it is formulated from realities that 
exist in every human being and lie at the primordeal 
source of our being. And the realization of this quality 
has a practical aspect. If you treat man as man, if you 
respect and love that hidden quality which he carries in 
his heart and the good of which he as an individual 
person is capable, then you give practical effect to the 
natural feeling of proximity and equality and unity with 
him. The natural love of human beings for their fellow- 
men reveals and makes actual the specific equality of 
mankind. 

In experiencing misery, in the sorrows of great 
catastrophes, in common humiliation and distress, under 
the blows of the aggressor and the bombs of total warfare, 
in the German concentration camps, in the slums of 
our great cities, in common need and necessity, the gates 
of individual solitude are thrown open and man recog- 
nizes man. Again he recognizes this identity of nature 
with his fellow-man when the appeal of some great 
cause for rejoicing or some great love opens his heart. 
In rendering service to our companions or receiving 
service from them, participating in the same elementary 
actions or sharing the same elementary feelings, the most 
humble gesture discloses a fundamental unity of being 
—primary, elemental and unconscious. At such times 
the reality and equality of our human nature is 
revealed as something very much to be prized, as the root 
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from which our human existence springs, more important 
than all the diversities and inequalities that have been 
grafted on it. In the more mediocre matters of life that 
revelation is often forgotten. 

This consciousness of unity and natural equality with 
our fellow-beings is not a secondary impulse of the 
instincts, such as the feeling of pride and envy. It is a 
primary instinct, the consciousness of sharing in something 
common to the whole species. It is what constitutes 
the genuine instinct of equality and this instinct is the 
natural counterpart of the idea of equality as formed by 
the intellect from the realities which are immediately 
perceived through the senses. The realist concept of 
human equality is a natural pre-requisite of all Christian 
thought and life. Just as in all created beings there is 
a love of God above all else, without which charity would 
not perfect but rather destroy nature, so also in man 
there must be a natural love—although weakened by sin 
—for his species and for those who are partakers in the 
same human essence. Without this the Gospel precept 
to love men of every race and condition would contradict 
the natural instincts rather than exalt them. And how 
could we all be called to love one another in God if we 
are not equal to one another in our specific nature as 
rational beings ? 

Christianity confirms and reinforces the concrete 
sense of equality by insisting on its historical and 
genealogical character, by teaching that mankind has a 
common | nny. properly so called, that all men are 
descended from the same first parents and are brothers 
in Adam before becoming brothers in Jesus Christ. We 
are all heirs of the same sinful nature and the same 
original defects but heirs also of the same_ original 
greatness, all made in the image of God and all called 
to the same supernatural dignity as the adopted children 
of God, co-heirs of Christ the Saviour, all redeemed 
through the same life-giving Blood and thus destined to 
become the equals of the angels in heaven. In view of all 
this how can a Christian judge human beings from the 
crazy standpoint of racial pride ? | 


Christianity is founded on the unity of the human 
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race. Pius XII proclaimed this truth from the most 
authoritative seat of Christian teaching when he de- 
nounced those errors which consist in losing sight of that 
kinship and love which > to bind human beings to one 
another. “Such love,” he said, “‘is called for by our 
common human origin ; it is called for by our common 
possession, whatever race we belong to, of the reasoning 
faculty by which man is distinguished and by that 
sacrifice of Redemption which Christ our Lord offered 
to His Eternal Father for the salvation of souls.” 

_ Having recalled the vision opened up to us on the 
theme of human equality by the Apostle St. Paul, the 
Pope continued : 


All this gives us, in a remarkable way, direct insight into the unity 
of the human race. We see it as one in its common origin from the 
hand of a Creator. We see it as one in its composition involving 
the union of a body with an immortal, spiritual soul ; as one in 
the proximate end which is assigned to all of us, and in the common 
duties we are called upon to perform in this life We see it as 
one in sharing a common habitation, this world of ours, whose 
resources every man has a natural right to enjoy, in so far as they 
are needed for his preservation and his self-development. We 
see it as one in the possession of a common supernatural end, God 
Himself, to which we must all direct our actions, and in the unity 
of the means He has given us to attain that end . . . in the unity 
of our relations with the Son of God . . . in the unity of our 
common redemption through Christ. 


Grounded as it is on the truth that human beings 
as such share equally in the one common nature, the 
Christian teaching on equality proclaims that, out of 
this common equality of nature particular inequalities 
arise, such as those implied in social grades and classes. 
This must necessarily be the case, for in the human 
sphere as well as in the world of nature there can be no 
mutual striving or emulation, no life or movement, 
without differentiation. And there can be no differ- 
entiation without inequalities. Christianity boldly 
asserts the necessity of this, It respects these in- 
equalities, favours them and sanctions them because it 
knows that, provided they are normal—that is to say, so 
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long as the human will does not pervert their natural 
function by making them exclusive—they serve to 
diversify human life, enrich human intercourse and 
violate none of the fundamental rights and values that 
arise directly from the unity of human nature. Each 
individual man does not sum up in himself all the 
perfections of which the human species is capable. In 
this sense the diversity of qualities and achievements 
which marks the history of the human race in time and 
space is only a diversified participation in the in- 
exhaustible resources common to human nature as a 
whole. 

Unity of mankind is the best expression to use for 
equality of nature between because we 
thus avoid both the error of mathematical equality and 
that of the social equalization of all men. Mathematical 
equality between two numbers excludes all kinds and 
grades of inequality ; but the natural equality of human 
beings, or unity of mankind, demands individual 
inequalities in order to have concrete existence and 
application. In asserting equality of nature between 
men the idealist would exclude every kind and grade of 
inequality ; but the Christian realist holds that individual 
inequalities must exist so that human beings may 
fruitfully share and develop the resources that are the 
common capital of the human race. Equalitarian idealism 
_. only a superficial analysis of the word equality, 

ut Christian realism brings out its profound significance. 
Equality should be represented not only as something 
fundamental but as profoundly vital in itself and the 
fruitful source of individual diversities. We do not say 
that one man is as good as another, in the meaning 
attached to that term by religious pessimists and expressed 
in such phrases as Vanitas Vanitatum or Omnis homo 
mendax. But we say that all men virtually exist in each 
man. The Son of Man, “who knows the heart of man’, 
recognizes in each human being all other human 
beings. 

We must therefore at one and the same time proclaim 
the two facets of the one truth; first, that there is a 
specific unity and equality common to all rational beings 
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and, second, that individual inequalities arise from this 
very unity and equality. But it must also be borne in 
mind that equality is something primary and inequality 
is something secondary. For, speaking absolutely, 
community of nature involves more than individual 
diversities, as the root contains more than the branches. 
The Church recently emphasized this primacy of natural 
equality over derived inequalities in a striking manner. 
On 28 October, 1939, the feast of Christ the King, the 
Pope consecrated twelve bishops of different race and 
‘colour. ‘“Those who enter the Church,” he said on that 
occasion, “‘whatever may be their origin or whatever 
tongues they speak, must realize that they have the equal 
rights of children in the house of the Master, where 
justice and the peace of Christ reign.” With the 
gradual spread of the Christian ideal, historical develop- 
ment has not tended towards the effacement of social 
inequalities—except during spasmodic periods dominated 
by an exotic craze for equalitarianism—but it has tended 
to reduce those inequalities to their proper proportions 
and modify them into conformity with the dignity of 
human nature. 

There are certain social inequalities which spring from 
natural inequalities. It is only right and just that those 
who contribute more than others to the common good 
through their innate or acquired superiority should 
receive preferential acknowledgement. And it is also 
just, or equitable, that individuals should be given, in a 
measure proportionate to the necessities of their lives and 
their development, the means of employing the gifts 
with which nature has endowed them. In this sense the 
more a man has, the more he should receive. The care 
which men bestow on rare plants and thoroughbred 
horses is an offence against nature when it is out of all 
proportion to the encouragement and assistance that 
ought to be given to those superior personalities who do 
honour to the human race itself. 

There are other inequalities which are of purely social 
origin, These arise necessarily from che internal 


differentiation of the social body and not from the natural 
merits of the individuals who happen to belong to certain 
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sections of the social order and whose privileges come 
from the fact that they belong to such sections. An 
imbecile King remains the King. The Estates of the old 
regime have been replaced by classes in the modern 
regime and these in turn may give way to corporative 
groups, which are provided for in various contemporary 
statutes. All these inequalities arise intrinsically from the 
social structure and are an inevitable social characteristic. 

Social equality in the true sense of the word has also 
a practical significance. Though based on the unity and 
equality of human nature, it must not be confounded 
with natural equality ; for it is rather the social expression 
and application of natural equality. First of all, it is 
the equality—recognized and sanctioned by social insti- 
tutions—of rights which are real and practical though 
difficult to enumerate. Among those rights we may 
count the following : the right to existence, the right to 
inviolability of the person, the right to found a family and 
be assured of the liberties requisite to its maintenance and 
management, the right to the private ownership of 
material goods, the right to those facilities which are 
necessary for mental and cultural improvement, and 
finally the right to religious freedom. This social 
equality demands that social regulations and usages 
should be such as to guarantee that all shall be treated in 
a manner conformable to the dignity of human nature, 
as men and not as chattels. After this general social 
equality come political equality and the equality of all in 
the eyes of the law, whether it repress or protect, also 
the eligibility of all citizens to fill public appointments. 
Finally, all should have an equal right to share freely in 
the elementary benefits achieved through the progress of 
human civilization. | 

In itself, and when it is not perverted by the influence 
of the equalitarian myth, this multiform social equality 
tends to favour the development of those particular 
talents which nature has bestowed on the individual. 
On the other hand the differentiations or inequalities 
which arise from this development should be counter- 
balanced by a process of organic redistribution in virtue 
of which the weaker and less fortunately endowed 
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members of the community should be allowed to share 
in the general social enrichment that has resulted from 
the achievements of gifted individuals. 

In like manner the various grades, even the highest, 
in the ascending scale of social order must be made 
accessible to everyone in inferior grades. Promotion, 
however, must depend upon the fulfilment of necessary 
qualifications and this can be only attained by individual 
effort. Therefore, whatever the social conditions in 
which men may have been born or which they may have 
achieved by education, each individual should have an 
equal chance of developing his natural faculties. 

This equality of proportion plays an important part in 
civic life. Proudhin does not seem to have realized that 
in the relations between the social body and its parts 
equality is the same as justice itself. Since the principle 
of equality has to be applied to concrete man and not to 
Abstract Man, it must deal with existing human and 
social inequalities. It then becomes equality of propor- 
tion and shows itself in distributive justice, which 
treats everyone according to his merits. By adjusting the 
relations between the various inequalities in the social 
order, distributive justice establishes a certain kind of 
equality. 

We ought to be clear about the implications contained 
in this last statement. That men should live in a social 
order is a primary demand of nature itself. The social 
order is the work of human reason and the human virtues. 
Social equality is not something which exists to be dis- 
— ready made. Man must conquer nature and 

imself in order to attain social equality. This implies an 
element of dynamism. Social equality, like liberty, is 
a goal towards which man must strive. It is reached 
only with difficulty and only by bringing into play all the 
spiritual energies of our nature. ‘Therefore social 
equality demands not only that distributive justice should 
be administered in civic affairs but also that in as large a 
measure as possible all men should have free participation 
in the elementary blessings, material and spiritual, which 
are the common heritage of human progress. Accordingly 
social equality demands that justice should be progressive 
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and that in principle no one should be debarred from 
participating in political life. Each member of society 
should be given an equal opportunity, in the sense of a 
proportionate opportunity, to make the most of his 
natural and acquired gifts. This would permit the 
creation of an aristocracy born of personal work, so that 
the good accruing from that work would redound to the 
common benefit. This kind of proportionate equality 
would guarantee a constantly rising curve in the whole 
social scale, in the measure of men’s participation in the 
higher blessings achieved by the striving of the human 
spirit. And thus it would increase that personal liberty 
which tends to make man master of himself through his 
knowledge of truth. 

Our present civilization sought to establish these 
ideals ; but it sought them in the wrong direction, with 
the result that the opposite happened. The leaven of 
pseudo-Christian equality which has been spread through- 
out the world has produced an unhealthy ferment 
everywhere. We must try to replace this by the leaven 
of Christian equality. ‘This fundamental equality,” 
wrote the late Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, “‘is 
active and diffusive. It creates a sort of equalitarian 
dynamism, a leaven of equality which is always raising 
the human mass to a higher way of life where differences 
are constantly diminishing and where true fraternity 1s 
being progressively realized.”* In this way social 
inequalities are made to subserve a higher equality 
consisting of a common participation in the things that 
strengthen and exalt human nature. The error of the 
past has been that men sought equality in a retrogressive 
movement towards a basis called “nature” whereas it 
should have been an upward one towards a growing 
participation in the goods of civilization according to 
man’s increasing capacities. 

If the Christian leaven had never entered the secular 
life of the world and if civilization had not been reinforced 
and elevated in the temporal sphere by the energizing 
ideals of Christianity, that civilination would probably 
have ceased to exist. There is a flower of natural justice 


* Problémes Sociaux, Réponses Chrétiennes. 
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which can flourish only when nourished by the virtues of 
the Christian Dispensation and there is also a real 
humanism in political life which can exist only with the 


support of the Christian virtues. The influence of the 


instincts and irrational tendencies shows itself most 
strongly in the political — If, accordingly, we wish 
for a political order in which dynamic equality will play 
its rightful part we must employ the habits and ideals 
derived from the Christian virtues to bring the irrational 
under the sway of reason and direct the natuyal instincts 


into the proper channels. Real equality can only be won 


by an heroic conquest of human reason in its struggle to 
make the human personality free. If this equality is to 
develop among men, then in that temporal order, which 
is generally the theatre of conflicts arising from the 
defects and sins of humanity, the ideals of the Christian 
Gospel must be made to prevail. Into this political 
order we must introduce the ideal of supernatural 
equality such as becomes human beings called to be the 
adopted children of God. ‘Then a sense of fraternal 
ar will penetrate the temporal order to energize and 
exalt it. 


Wherever another religion than ours has been practised [wrote 
Joseph de Maistre] slavery has been the rule. And wherever that 
religion has grown weak the nation has become correspondingly 
less capable of maintaining public liberty. Government alone 
cannot govern. It must have divine help if it will avoid that 
slavery which diminishes the number of free agents in the State. 
This divine energy, like the sap that gives life to an engrafted plant, 
transforms the natural violence of the human will, not destroying 
the will but making it amenable to fraternal collaboration. 


Jacques Maritain. 


Vol. 207 M 
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CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALISM AND 
SCIENTIFIC INDIVIDUALISM 


| be democracy based on Christian assumptions and its 
strength and continuance dependent on the vitality 
of such assumptions? Professor Collingwood in an 
article in the April number of Philosophy entitled 
“Fascism and Nazism” asserts this emphatically. 


The real ground for the “liberal” or “democratic” devotion to 
freedom was religious love of a God who set an absolute value on 
every human being. Free speech and free inquiry concerning 
political and scientific questions : free consent in issues arising out 
of economic activity: free enjoyment of the produce won by a 
man’s own labour—the opposite of all tyranny and oppression, 
exploitation and robbery—these were ideals based on the infinite 
dignity and worth of the human individual: and this again was 
based on the fact that God loved the human individual and Christ 


had died for him. The doctrines concerning human nature on 


_which liberal or democratic practice was based were not empiri- 


cally derived from research into anthropological and psychological 
data; they were a matter of faith: and those Christian doctrines 
were the source from which they were derived. 


I agree heartily with Professor Collingwood in this 
matter. There is of course much testimony in favour 
of his thesis. Nevertheless we must recognize that there 
is evidence of a very different strain in democratic 
theory. Professor Collingwood talks of “the dignity and 
worth of the individual” as a central doctrine of de- 
mocracy. So it is; but there is a strain of democratic 
theory—the theory of mass democracy—which, thinks 
everything of the mass and nothing of the individual. 
De Tocqueville noticed it in his reflections on American 
Democracy a hundred years ago. Ortega-y-Gasset called 
attention to it in his illuminating book The Revolt of the 
Masses. ‘The Christian thesis identifies or at least closely 
connects democracy and liberalism. Mass democracy 
is not liberal at all. Utilitarianism did more than any 
other philosophical school to spread democracy in this 
country and Utilitarianism was a thoroughly irreligious 
doctrine. Although it stimulated Liberalism it was not 
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itself a liberal doctrine. Bentham was anything but a 
Liberal. 

_ I think we can understand the presence of these 
religious and anti-religious strains in democracy as the 
result of two quite different influences, Puritanism on 
the one hand and physical science on the other. They 
were both influences which disintegrated the mediaeval 
synthesis : they both made for individualism ; but there 
is a world of difference between the kind of individualism 

which came from each. 

Thanks to Professor Woodhouse’s new edition of the 
Clarke Papers with its admirable introduction and its 
useful collection of illustrative pamphlets it is easy to 
understand the contribution ott to democratic theory 
by the Puritans of the Left. There, better than any- 
where else, we can see what religious individualism came 
to and how it made itself felt as an active influence in 
English and American life. 

The Puritans were Calvinists. Calvinism is nowadays 
so unknown and so little understood that it is necessary to 
remind readers that a Calvinist was one who believed 
that he had been called by God into a life of freedom. 
He had been “delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God”. He 
had been redeemed from the bondage of the law and was 
living under grace. Calvinism was a dualistic doctrine, 
based on an intense conviction of the bondage and power- 
lessnesss of the natural man; of the determined and 
fatalistic condition of the ordinary world where “the 
creature was made subject to vanity”, against a vivid 
experience of having been delivered by the grace of God 
into a realm of liberty and grace. 

Because the Puritan was called to be free, he conceived 
of the realm of the spirit, exemplified in the life of the 
Christian fellowship, as a realm of liberty and grace; 
because it was that, it was a realm of novelty and life 
and therefore clearly to be distinguished from the 
compulsory realm presided over by the state. Hence 
Roger Williams’ teaching of toleration and of the separa- 
tion between Church and state. It becomes the role 
of the state—the universal and compulsory association— 
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to provide order and security in which the free, creative, 
divine life of the church, or rather of the churches, 
could go on. The state is thought of as a hedge or 
fence to protect the live growing points of society which 
are in its religious life. There is the basic principle of 
liberalism. Lord Acton in his essay on Freedom in 
Christianity pointed out that this fundamental con- 
ception of the relation between church and state, “this 
great ee idea, sanctifying freedom and consecrating 
it to God” had been first taught by the Independents. 

Because the Puritan was called to be free, and was a 
member of a fellowship who were all conscious of this 
calling, he shared with them something of such price 
that, compared with it, all other differences were neither 
here nor there. Further, he was convinced that nothing 
that he had, his station, his abilities, his wealth, his birth, 
had anything to do with his calling. That was a gift 
of the free grace of God. He shared therefore with his 
fellows a remarkable kind of equality, one which did not 
deny differences but held that differences did not count 
against that equality. “The priesthood of all believers” 
is only one way of expressing the central Christian doc- 
trine of the infinite worth of human personality. 

Lastly. though differences were not thought to count 
over against the common equality of calling, Puritanism, 
as 1s well known, took to heart the teaching of St. Paul 
about diversities of gifts. There was therefore no 
temptation for Puritans to deny the ordinary differences 
among men or to pretend that all men are equally clever 
or equally able or equally good. 

How different from all this is scientific individualism. 
The physical sciences began their career of triumph by a 
repudiation of final causes and therefore with repudiating 
the relevance of values for science. Science became 
morally indifferent. Scientific individualism begins with 
Descartes’ doctrine that truth is confined to what is 
clear and distinct and his emphasis on the analytic 
method. Qualitative differences lose their importance 
as can be seen in Descartes’ identification of matter 
with space. The ideal of science is to describe all 
physical reality in terms of quantitative relations of 
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qualitatively indistinguishable units. This leads, of 
course, to the revival of atomism. 

The prestige so quickly won by physics has led to 
mma attempts to apply the auien of physics to 
politics. Hobbes tried it; Bentham tried it. Many 
people are trying it at the present time. The results 
of this attempt are seen very clearly in Hobbes and 
Bentham. The would-be scientific political thinker 
treats his individuals as if they were atoms. Their 
equality is an equality of force. Any one man is at least 
strong enough to kill another, comments Hobbes. They 
have no such qualitative differences that any one will be 
recognised as having authority over any other. The 
Puritans had maintained that the grace of God did not 
regard any recognized channels and that therefore any 
man, whether Major-General or private, might be ex- 
pressing the mind of God; but they never dreamt of 
saying that everyone did equally express the mind of 
God. It was our duty to have enough insight to discern 
between good and evil, between true and false prophets. 
But on Hobbes’ view that cannot be done and must not 
be expected. There are no real qualitative differences 
between his individuals. 

Further, as the new physics thought of its atoms as 
entirely independent, with only external relations to one 
another, so Hobbes thinks of his individuals as entirely 
selfish, independent, isolated individuals, thinking only 
of their own safety. This curious assumption of universal 
egoism is characteristic of all aren individualism. 
Bentham of course founded his whole philosophy upon 
it. The theory thus sets itself the pretty — of 
explaining how government is compatible with universal 
egoism, with the most curious results on democratic theory. 

Finally let us remember that modern physics has 
given us control over nature. It analyses in order to 
direct, to rearrange, to control. When this scientific 
individualism is applied to politics, it easily turns into 
despotism. Hobbes, being more perspicacious than most 
people, saw this at once. The tendency to managing 
and controlling is almost as strong in Bentham, though he 
eventually tried to reconcile this with democracy. 
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The importance for democratic theory of the distinc- 
tion between these two kinds of individualism will now 
be apparent. 

According to Christian individualism the good life of 
the individual and the freedom of the individual are the 
aim of government. “The poorest he that is in England 
hath a life to live as the richest he.” The belief in 
Christian equality is entirely compatible, as we have 
seen, with a belief in diversities of gifts and skills. ‘The 
Christian democrat can acknowledge without misgiving 
that government needs a skill and wisdom which all 
—_ have not got. He can resist the foolish form 
of democratic theory which insists on an equality which 
clearly does not exist. The motto inspiring democratic 
theory will for him be not “Every Jack is as good as his 
neighbour” but “Only the wearer knows where the shoe 
pinches”. ‘The purpose of democratic machinery, adult 
suffrage, parliaments, and so on will be to ensure that 
government is sensitive to the verdict of the ordinary 
man or woman as to whether their shoes are pinching or 
not. Government will be regarded as an instrument to 
‘ee the “life that the poorest he that is in England 

s to live” and not as expressing the will of any person 
or any mysterious entity called the people. It will be a 
machinery to discover something—what adjustments 
and regulations are necessary for the encouragement of 
the good life. ‘The democratic theory which is based on 
Christian individualism will necessarily be related to 
liberalism, for it will be concerned in one way or another 
with the subordination of the state to the life of society. 

The influence of scientific individualism on democratic 
theory is very different. It is seen in the belief that it is 
democratic to insist that all men are equal in capacity. 
No one believes this or acts upon it in ordinary life, but 
unfortunately a perverse theory makes men think it 
democratic to insist that political functions need no 
special skill. Byce in his American Commonwealth ex- 
plains that “the spoils system” which did so much to 
corrupt American politics was closely connected with 
this form of democratic theory. De Tocqueville in his 
Democracy in America has many pertinent remarks about 
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the influence on men’s minds of belief in this kind of 
equality. Ina penetrating passage he ascribes to it the 
dominance of public opinion in America : 


The nearer the citizens are drawn to the common level of an 
equal and similar condition, the less prone does each man become 
to place implicit faith in a certain man or a certain class of men. 
But his readiness to believe the multitude increases and opinion 
is more than ever mistress of the world. Not only is common 
opinion the only guide which private judgement retains amongst 
a democratic people, but amongst such a people it possesses a 
power infinitely beyond what it has elsewhere. At periods of 
equality men have no faith in one another, by reason of their 
common resemblance: but this very resemblance gives them 
almost unbounded confidence in the judgement of the public ; 
for it would not seem probable, as they are all endowed with 
equal means of judgement judging, but that the greater truth 
should go with the greater number. 


That was written more than a hundred years ago, 
before the development of the technique of mass psychol- 
ogy. We have learnt increasingly how the repudiation 
of real qualitative distinctions puts power into the hands 
of those who can control the organs of public opinion. 
Mass democracy, as we now sadly know, easily produces 
the dictator. That observation goes back to Plato’s 
account of the change from democracy into tyranny. 
The application of the concepts of physical science to 
society makes the tendency worse. It is so easy to think 
of scientific planning where the scientist is, like Bentham, 
the planner—having all the fun—and other people are 
indistinguishable units to be moved about. How little 
respect for the infiniteness of personality or of “the 
otherness of other people” there is in much of that kind 
of thinking ! 

_ Perhaps the most significant of the effects of scientific 
individualism on democratic theory comes from the 
assumption of universal egoism which goes with it. 
Bentham, as Professor Halevy pointed out in his great 
book on Philosophical Radicalism, wavered between two 
views as to how isolated selfish individuals can form a 
contented society. The one view was called the natural 
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harmony of interests; the other the artificial harmony 
of interests. The first view goes with a belief in Jatsser- 
faire—a curious and touching belief that if each person, 
undisturbed by malign influences, pursues his own self- 
interest he will contribute to the interests of all. This 
curious superstition led quickly to disillusion. Bentham 
at times held that a harmony of interests must be arti- 
ficially produced, by the legislator. It was his business, 
sitting majestically outside the swarm of atoms, like God 
or a physicist, to produce circumstances in which the 
selfish action of all the individuals redounds to the 
general good. If he failed, as fail he did, the reason was 
always that he had not analysed his problem sufficiently— 
not that the task was impossible. Latsser-faire failed 
because the legislator had not understood capitalism and 
the effects of an unequal division of property, and was 
succeeded by Communism. Communism, it is sup- 
posed, will produce complete harmony of interests and 
injustice will cease in the world. The confidence that 
by some —— of conditions a society can be 
produced in which there is no need of good will or un- 
selfishness or heroism persists. The pattern of the able 
and ingenious physicist and his lifeless atoms continues to 
produce this strange combination of complete pessimism 
about human character and unbounded optimism about 
the skill of the planner. 

This is of course not all a matter of theory. The 
dangers of mass democracy and its consequences in 
totalitarian regimes have been partly brought about bY 
bad democratic theory. But they are at least as muc 
the result of treating human beings as undifferentiated 
atoms as of thinking of them as such. So long as ‘scienti- 
fic’ industrial management treats human beings as it 
treats its lifeless tools : so long as it concentrates planning 
and initiative in a few hands and asks of the majority 
unthinking repetitive labour, it is treating people as 
atoms to be manipulated, not as persons to be respected. 
In a society dominated by that view of organization there 
can be no real democracy. Professor T. N. Whitehead 
of the Harvard School of Business Administration wrote 


a few years ago a book called Leadership in a Free Soctety— 
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a study in human relations based on an analysis of present- 
day industrial civilization. It is an encouraging book 
for a mere philosopher to read. For the author recounts 
a large number of typically American experimental 
investigations into industrial management from which 
emerges the remarkable result that to treat people as if 
they were persons is more efficient than to treat them as 
atoms ; more efficient, though perhaps more troublesome, 
to encourage their initiative and individuality than to 
suppress it. Professor Whitehead has much that is wise 
and suggestive to say about the evil effects on our whole 
social structure of our waste of personality in industry. 
Christian individualism will have to prevail in practice 
over scientific individualism if our democracy is to be 
preserved. 

I have so far treated these two conceptions of individu- 
alism as opposed. So they are. e thesis of this 
article is that most of the defects in democratic theory 
and many of the defects in democratic practice come 
from the predominance of scientific individualism over 
Christian individualism. I am convinced that this is 
true and that with this distinction in mind many of the 
inconsistencies and weaknesses in democratic theory can 
be unravelled. But that is not quite the end of the story. 
That it is not can be seen by a little reflection on the 
assumptions of economics. It is suggestive that Hobbes’ 
description of man, which as I explained was the con- 
ception of scientific individualism, was unfruitful in 
political theory and fruitful in economics. We can 
make the same sort of judgement about Benthamism. 
Its ethical theory is foolish but Benthamism was a power- 
ful instrument in the reform of British law and administra- 
tion and it helped to lay the foundation of classical 
economics. If the conception of the economic man is so 
papably untrue, why does it work in economics? 

clentific individualism seems to have its uses. 

Again, though no sane politics are possible in a society 
where men think only of their own interests, there are 
and always will be interests. A conflict of interests is to 
be deplored and often can be avoided. ‘Though society 
cannot get on without unselfishness and heroism, we 
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cannot any of us be unselfish and heroic all the time. It 
is not the legislator’s business to provide us with oppor- 
tunities for unselfishness but to do away with conditions 
which can only work if men are more than usually un- 
selfish. The most skilful legislator will do nothing for 
thoroughly selfish men, but he can do a great deal by 
taking people as he finds them. Planning will not do 
everything but it is nevertheless necessary to plan, and 
to plan well and efficiently. 

The distinction between the individual as Christianity 
regards him and the individual as politics and economics 
regard him is not the distinction between the unselfish 
and the selfish man. There is no warrant in religion for 
thinking that men are in fact good. On the other hand, 
neither politics nor economics assume that men are 
selfish. They assume that their interests and concerns 
are limited. Christianity must regard men as persons 
of infinite possibilities, must assume that the most 
untoward conditions may be redeemed by the heroism of 
a saint or the inspiration of a prophet. But we cannot 
legislate or plan on the assumption of a certain proportion 
of saints and prophets of a calculable calibre for every 
million of the population. The statesman and the 
planner have to deal with average men and women 
whose capacities and limitations can at any time be 
assessed with fair certainty. They must calculate what 
those men and women will probably want and what they 
will probably be prepared to do. They will find them- 
selves necessarily thinking of men and women in the lump, 
made more or less to a pattern or rather to a limited 
number of patterns. They will know if they have any 
sense that some men and women will be better than they 
expect and some worse ; they will know that the success 
of the most beautifully planned social system — 
on the proportion of men and women in the population 
who do more than is asked or could be reasonably ex- 
pected of them. If they are wise they will know that 
that is in the hands of God and beyond their control. 
They can make schemes which will leave room for the 
work of saints and prophets if they appear but they cannot 
themselves provide them. 
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This is all quite straightforward and ordinary. Plans 
in life, we all know, cannot provide for all emergencies. 
It is wisdom to make plans and rules and hope that emer- 
gencies will be met with faith and courage and resolution 
—all uncovenanted for in the rules. We are always in 
ordinary life adopting both attitudes to people at the 
same time—dealing with rules which assume average 
behaviour and lots of people reckoned for the p es 
of the rules as much the same; and on the other hand 
trusting in the special emergency to the unique courage 
or insight of this or that particular person. The two 
ways of practically regarding individuals are in practice 
quite compatible. 

The trouble comes when the social investigator loses 
or gives up his faith, is dissatisfied with the provisional 
character of his results and thinks he can substitute for 
faith a scientific accuracy and precision which makes 
faith unnecessary and unmeaning. When men are in 
that state of mind, “scientific individualism”, as I have 
described it, appears. It was that state of mind which 
produced Hobbes, the doctrinaire-radicalism of Bentham, 
and doctrinaire communism, and has done and continues 
to do harm to democratic theory. | 

A. D. Linpsay. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF POLITICS 


An INTERPRETATION OF Max WEBER’s Po.iricaL 
PHILOSOPHY 


AX WEBER is still almost unknown, both in 
England and America, as a political thinker. 
Only two of his books have as yet been translated into 
English—the first volume of his three-volume study on 
the economic ethics of world religion, which deals with 
Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism (introduction 
by R. H. Tawney, who was responsible for its publication) 
and his posthumous work, the Economic History of the 
W orld. ese two books, however, give the reader 
only a very incomplete picture of Weber’s scientific 
sociology, which, considered as a whole, is far ahead, 
both in scope and depth of thought, of anything produced 
by English and American research in the last generation. 

Neither Weber’s chief work Economics and —- 
nor his Political Writings have been translated, although, 
taken together with the two studies mentioned above, 
they represent a unique conception of ae 

Max Weber, born in Berlin in 1864, was the son of a 
National Liberal politician. During his university career 
he studied Jurisprudence and political economy, two 
fundamental sciences which gave his sociology—-which 
he later developed under the influence of the philosophy 
of Rickert and Simmel—a firm foundation of scientific 
facts and legal accuracy. : 

Even as a young man Weber felt the policy of the 
“Iron Chancellor” was a danger to a healthy and well 
balanced development of German political life. When, 
as an older man, he wrote the following remarks about 
Bismarck’s political heritage, he was speaking from the 
experience gained during his years of study in Berlin : 


Bismarck left behind as a political heritage a nation without 
any political education, far below the level which, in this respect, 
it had reached twenty years earlier. Above all he left behind a 
nation without any political will, accustomed to allow the great 
statesman at its head to look after its policy for it. Moreover, as a 
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consequence of his misuse of the monarchy as a cover for his own 
interests in the struggle of political parties, he left a nation accus- 
tomed to submit, under the label of constitutional monarchy, to 
anything which was decided for it, without criticizing the political 
qualifications of those who now occupied Bismarck’s empty place 
and who with incredible ingenuousness now took the reins of 
power into their hands. 


This criticism exposed a structural weakness in the 
organization of the German state, on which Weber 
always insisted : ‘““Germany is a nation without any kind of 
political education”. 

During the last world war Weber tried in vain to 
influence German policy, which, in his opinion, could 
only end in catastrophe. With great determination he 
set himself against German annexations: “It is against 
German interests to enforce a peace, the chief result 
of which would be that the heel of the German boot 
would stand on the toes of everyone else in Europe”’. 

He clearly saw the consequences to which America’s 
entry into the war must inevitably lead. As early as 
5 March, 1916, he remarked in a letter: “In the 
meantime the danger with America has reached a climax, 
and I feel as if we were ruled by a tribe of madmen”. 
Also in another letter he shows a foresight unusual for a 
German professor: “The optimism of the Army and 
the politicians is unbelievable over the possibility of war 
with America”. 

In memoranda and the articles he published in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, which was at that time the leading 
newspaper of South-west Germany, he took up a stand 
publicly on the problems of German political re-organi- 
zation. After his death these articles were collected 
and published in the Political Writings. One should 
not regard these essays merely as an expression of the 
politics of that time. They are perhaps comparable 
only with Edmund Burke’s political writings, which 
also had their origin in contemporary political events, 
but which rose to the sphere of political principles. 
The contemporary character of these essays interests 
us just as little as Burke’s disputes with his constituents 
in Bristol; we are only concerned with those of Weber’s 
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ideas which have a bearing on the lasting problems of the 
modern mass state, the character of which he analysed 
with great precision and depth of thought. 

During and after the Russian revolution of 1905 Weber 
published articles, analysing the sociological significance 
of these revolutionary events. They led him to the 
following interpretation of the social tendencies of 
Europe in the immediate future : 


Everywhere the framework of a new bondage is ready, waiting 
only for the slowing down of technical “progress” and for the 
victory of “interest” over “profit”, in continuation with the 
exhaustion of as yet “free” territory and “free” markets, to make 
the masses tractable to its compulsion. At the same time the 
increasing complexity of the economic system, its partial nationali- 
zation or “municipalization”, and the territorial magnitude of 
national organisms, is creating ever more clerical work, an in- 
creasing specialization of labour and professional training in 
administration—and this means the creation of a bureaucratic 
caste... .. Whatever spheres of “inalienable” personality and 
freedom are still unwon by the common people in the course of 
the next few generations, and while the economic and intellectual 
“revolution”, the much maligned “anarchy” of production and 
the equally maligned “subjectivism” (by which, and by which 
alone, the individual has been made self-dependant) still remain 
unbroken, may perhaps—once the world has become economically 
“full” and intellectually “sated”—remain unachieved by them 
for as far as our weak eyes can pierce the impenetrable mists of the 


future of mankind. .. .* 


In these few words Weber has not only foreseen the 
of the present-day totalitarian mass state, 
ut he has clearly indicated the only effective protection 
against totalitarian enslavement would be a great ex- 
— of the personal rights and freedom of human 
eings. He considered it an irrefutable principle that 
the peoples of Europe could not exist without freedom. 
Scarcely a single other modern thinker has laid such 
emphasis on the European origin of free inquiry and 
pleaded so urgently for the right to exercise it in all its 
various aspects. If he had lived long enough to ex- 
perience Nazi rule in Germany he would not, like so 


* Quoted from my book : Prophet of the Mass Age. A study of Alexis 
de Tocqueville, London 1939, p. 157. 
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many of his colleagues in the University world, have 
maintained a cowardly silence. He would certainly 
have preferred martyrdom. Pioneer in the investigation 
of Western European Protestantism, he could never 
have saved his religious conscience by remaining silent 
and indifferent to the sphere of the state. 

An examination of his war-time writings, which deal 
with the political re-organization of Germany, indicates 
clearly how he concentrates on education and the 
guarantee of human freedom within the state. One of 
the chief contradictions of Weber’s political thought— 
a contradiction which is perhaps typical of German 
political thought as a whole—is evident here. On the 
one hand, Weber, with uncompromising realism, recognizes 
the essentially European characteristics of the modern 
state, showing how they have grown up gradually through- 
out the course of Western European history, and throw 
a clear light on their history and structure. On the 
other hand, he shows an absolutely blind acceptance of 
the German national State, which undermines his 

osition asa European. ‘Thus, characteristically enough, 
in an inaugural lecture when he took over the chair of 
Political. Economy at the University of Freiburg, he 
said : 


We cannot guarantee our successors peace in their lifetime, 
but only a continual struggle for the preservation and advancement 
of our nation. The science of economics is a political science. It 
is not concerned so much with the short-term policy of existing 
forces and classes as with the enduring power—political interests 
of the country. 


In these words Weber clearly acknowledges himself 
to be Machiavelli’s pupil. In his chief work, Economics 
and Society, too, he } om the state as the appeal to the 
undisguised violence of coercive measures. This and 
nothing else makes, according to Weber, the state into a 
political association. 

Clearly on this decisive point Weber does not depart 
completely from present-day National-Socialist teaching. 
This indicates the deep and unbridgeable gap between 


the state which sees the Summum Bonum in its own national 
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power and the traditions of Western political thought. 
In this respect Weber is only the representative of a 
generation, for which he, together with Rathenau, 
Naumann, Troeltsch and Prince Max von Baden, was 
the spokesman. I would call them ethical imperialists, 
It is interesting to notice that, after Weber’s death, an 
uncritical hero-worship of the master grew up among 
the younger German sociologists, who never discovered 
the dual character of his political philosophy. 

To get a deeper insight into his wartime writings we 
must, however, return to our analysis. 


In a modern state, real power, which acts not through parlia- 
mentary speeches nor the pronouncements of the crown, but 
through everyday administration, lies necessarily and inevitably 
in the hands of the bureaucracy, both military and civil. For the 
modern officer of high rank even directs battles from his office desk. 


In the state and the army, the church and the parish, 
as well as in all kinds of industrial undertakings, the same 
tendency towards bureaucratization is evident. It is 
important to bear in mind that, according to statistics, 
the army of public and private officials, clerks and 
employees is increasing faster than the industrial pro- 
letariat proper. 

Marx drew attention to the separation of the worker 
from the means of production. Yet in the modern mass 
state we are confronted with a far more general 


phenomenon. 


This fundamental principle—the separation of the worker from 
the means of production in the economic sphere, from the means 
of waging war in the army, the means of administration in public 
service, money in all spheres, the means of research in universities 
and laboratories—is the common and basic foundation of a modern 
power-political and military state and of a capitalistic private 
enterprise. In both cases direction of power lies in the hands of 
that authority, which the bureaucracy (judges, civil servants, 
officers, foremen, clerks, non-commissioned officers) either directly 
or indirectly obeys. It is a characteristic feature of all these 
structures, whose existence and function both in theory and 
practice is inseparably bound up with this concentration of the 
means of production. 
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It is evident that Weber uses here the term “‘means of 
production” in a much wider sense than Marx. 

Thus Weber describes the esssential characteristics: of 
the modern mass-state as it appears in European—Ameri- 
can civilization. It would be ridiculous to suppose that 
his analysis is universally accepted today. In general, 
contemporary sociological knowledge is based on the 
out-of-date political textbooks of the previous century. 

Two points, however, in Weber’s interpretation deserve 
particular emphasis : 

(1) The new army of officials, clerks, etc. mentioned 
in the quotation above are sociologically a fundamentally 
different type from the industrial worker. These social 
groups dislike the proletarian, Marxist ideology, which 
promises them only a proletarian future. The Mittel- 
schichten, as they are called by German sociologists of the 
Weber school, demand their own constructive place in 
modern mass society, and that society, which does not 
give these new groups a positive function in a new social 
system, lies hopelessly exposed to the Fascist danger. In 
this connection the examples of Italy, Germany and 
France are obvious. | 

(2) If-we accept Weber’s thesis that real power in the 
modern state rests with the bureaucracy, how can “the 
new despotism” of this group be effectively controlled and 
confined to its proper sphere ? 

Weber gave a. thought to the answer of this question. 
He proposed two measures, which were indeed carried 
out in Germany under the Weimar Republic, but only 
mechanically and incompletely. 

(2) He drew attention to the necessity for the demo- 
cratic selection of leaders, and (b) he insisted upon effective 
parliamentary control against the threatened autocracy of 
the bureaucrats. 

He thought it would be possible to meet this latter 
danger by the establishment of inter-party departmental 
committees in parliament and by an extension of the 
parliamentary right of inquiry. He supported this 
argument with the example of the history of the British 
constitution. We must understand, however, that the 
problem of effective democratic selection of leaders is 

Vol. 207 N 
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essentially more complicated and difficult, and that, unless 
it has been satisfactorily solved, parliamentary control 
of the bureaucracy is absolutely out of the question. 

In Germany the political parties themselves, and in 
particular the Social Democratic party, were under the 
thumb of their own bureaucracy. In England also the 
rigidity and inadaptability of the party machine is 
apparent, even though this war, which threatens the 
whole national existence, can obscure it for a certain 
time. This is true not only of the Labour Party and the 
Trade Unions but equally of the Conservative Party. 
The example of Neville Chamberlain is a suaieaiedy 
good illustration of it. In all the existing democratic 
party organizations within the modern mass state there 
is the contrast between parliamentary and plebiscitary 
selection of leaders. On the whole, plebiscitary structures 
in democratic mass states—we are not concerned here 
with totalitarian states—are entirely ignored. Winston 
Churchill represents this contrast today in England, as 
Lloyd-George did in the last war. 

This important phenomenon has not escaped Weber’s 
notice. Referring expressly to England, he has character- 
ized it as follows : 


There is a contrast between plebiscitary and parliamentary 
selection of leaders. But that does not mean that Parliament is 
useless. In England it acts as a guarantee against a dictator’s 
followers among the masses for (1) the continuity, and (2) the 
controlling power of its position; (3) the guarantee and main- 
tenance of citizens’ rights against a dictator; (4) a regular political 
safeguard against politicians using parliamentary business to win 
the favour of the masses for themselves ; (5) a peaceful means of 
eliminating “dictators” who lost the support of the masses. 


But the contrast between parliamentary and plebisci- 
tary choice of leaders is not the only aspect of this com- 
plicated problem. Weber certainly saw the political 
sphere exclusively from the point of view of party 
politics. In England today élites are at work which are 
outside the range of party politics and whose initiative 
is often more important for the plebiscitary democratic 
leader, checked and controlled by Parliament, than the 
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initiative of a well-organized party machine could ever 
be. 

Weber himself was prevented by the Democratic 
Party machine in Germany from carrying on with his 
political work. The Party Committee replaced hua by 
an insignificant and unknown man. He was embittered 
but did not withdraw entirely from political life, though 
he returned to the purely academic sphere. : 

In a speech to students of Munich University in 1919 
he warned the rising generation of Germans of the 


difficulties which beset those who enter political life. 


Politics [he said], is like digging slowly and steadily into hard 
ground, with both enthusiasm and judgement. History proves 
that you will not be able to achieve what is possible if you do not 
sometimes strive after the impossible. The man who undertakes 
this must be a leader and not only a leader but also—using the 
word in its literal sense—a hero. Those who do not possess 
either of these qualities must arm themselves with that stoutness 
of heart which gives hope even to desperate men, or they even 
will not be able to achieve what is already possible. Only he who 
is certain that he will not despair, when the world as he sees it, is 
too stupid and too mean to appreciate what he is offering it, and 
who is prepared to persevere, only he should take up politics as a 
profession. 


We do not know whether Weber had both enthusiasm 
and judgement. It is doubtful. In his attempt to 
achieve “‘scientific objectivity” he separated action from 
ideas. With a vehement and comprehensive array of 
definitions, and with his wide outlook, he was able to 
classify all the social patterns in the history of the West 
and of the East. His rare intellectual integrity made 
him able to comprehend the truth in his opponents’ 
reasoning and see it in its relationship to the broad 
historical process. 

But he did not escape the danger of building up a 
long string of partial truths rather than a single compre- 
hensive survey. History lost its absolute character and 
became instead a series of relationships. 

His love of the prophets of Ancient Judah and of the 
early Puritans is perhaps the key to his life and work, 
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but he concealed his profound affinity for this interpre- 
tation of religion within his own personal attitude, to 
which he never gave open expression. As a Protestant 
he had no understanding for the Catholic conception of 
religious truth as an absolute and as a whole. 

His early death in 1920 brought his work to an untimely 
end. But in spite of the breach which this essay points 
out, between his conception of the national state and 
national power politics, and the long-standing political 
traditions of the West, which were entirely foreign to 
him, there is still much in his political heritage to stimu- 
late our thought. 


J. P. Maver. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM 


| a many centuries Christianity and humanism have 
been moving more widely apart. A predominantly 
vertical movement of the human mind and human 
endeavour between the soul and God, downward to the 
depths of the soul in its sheer capacity for God, upward 
to union with Him, has been gradually replaced by a 
horizontal movement from man to man and from man to 
subhuman nature. Augustine’s desire to know the soul 
and God, no other knowledge being worth while, has 
gradually yielded to knowledge of omni re scibilt except 
God and the soul as an immortal being made to possess 
God eternally. 

Very typical is a book just published under the title 
I Belteve, a symposium in which representatives of the 
intelligentsia, British and foreign, state their outlook on 
the fundamental issues of life. Though there is much 
religiousness among them—it is not easy to stifle man’s 
need of God—there is very little definite religious belief. 
Only one contributor, M. Maritain, represents Chris- 
tianity. One or two others at most believe in a personal 
God, a God, that is to say, with whom man can enter into 
the personal communion of prayer. That they confuse 
a personal God with an anthropomorphic deity does but 
witness to the oblivion of Catholic doctrine which has 
overtaken the modern world. As for human immortality, 
it is rejected out of hand, as a belief which scarcely needs 
refuting, and the burning desire of our Christian ancestors 
for ““The fount of life eternal”, the aspiration of human 
“Worms to seek for dwellings above the starry sky” is 
dismissed as contemptible cowardice or egotism. 

_ Not even the catastrophe of two wars which are shaking 
civilization to its foundations and have shattered the 
dream of a millennium to be reached automatically in a 
not distant future by the progress of scientific knowledge 
and its social application have turned men back to that 
vertical way they have abandoned. The vast majority of 
our contemporaries, if not merely apathetic or cynical, 
pin a desperate hope to some human ideology which 
promises that millennium in spite of everything though 
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it can be reached only as the farther shore of an ocean of 
blood and tears. Men face death as Stoics, patriots, 
Fascists, National Socialists, Communists; but not as 
men who, when dissolved, hope to be with Christ. Even 
Christianity of late years has been often presented as 
the religion which will enable man to create a better 
world on this side of the grave rather than as the religion 
which will unite him with God for all eternity. God has 
been presented rather as man’s assistant in establishing 
the kingdom of man than as the Creator who of His free 
grace has invited his human creatures to enter this 
kingdom. Adoration, the essential attitude of the creature 
to his Creator, of nothing to All, which is the very life 
breath of religion and the supreme human activity is 
despised by the secularist as a servile flattery of power and 
has been permitted to fall into the background by too 
many representatives of religion. 

So long as man’s vision is fixed on the horizontal level 
God and the things of God are necessarily invisible. 
They are not to be seen* in the discoveries of sciences 
which by their very nature are confined to the measurable 
aspect of bodies or embodied minds. They are not to be 
seen on the purely human plane of man’s secular conduct 
whether individual or social or even of a purely human 
morality. Nor are they visible on those psychological 
levels still comparatively superficial open to the experi- 
mentation of the psycho-analyst or the laboratory 
psychologist. ‘Therefore, it is concluded, they do not 
exist. For it is regarded as axiomatic that no knowledge, 
at least no certain and objective knowledge, can be 
obtained from any other form of human experience. 
That the only certain knowledge is scientific in character 
and in the means of attaining it is the obvious assumption 
of the contributors to J Believe. Religious feeling there 
may indeed be, for beyond the sphere of scientific truth 
is man’s emotional life, but no knowledge of religious 
truth. Since you cannot make a man look for truth in 
a direction in which he refuses to look for it or credit the 


*Note. Directly. As we shall see later when God has been directly 
ae on the right level, He is seen indirectly and by implication 0 
et levels, 
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report of those who have looked for it in that direction 
and have found it, the apologist for religion is faced with 
a task calculated to daunt him. If he appeals to the 
religious sentiment, the religious need and aspiration 
admitted by so many unbelievers he will be told that they 
point at most to another aspect of the objects known to 
the sciences, to what we might term a spiritual reverse 
of the same coin, whose material obverse they 
study. 

We may regard creation as in its deeper reality divine 
but cannot believe in a Divine Creator. Religion they 
will say is thus purely immanent. There is no God 
other than the world, and man therefore is the most 
divine being of whom we can have any knowledge. He 
is divine in spite of the most undivine character of his 
commonest occupation at the present moment to 
mutual destruction. And of course there can be no 
question of rising above this divine world and divine 
humanity to a higher world and a Deity above them. 

We shall not understand the movement of human 
thought which has produced all the world over a society 
more irreligious than any hitherto known unless we can 
distinguish its causes. That the horizontal movement of 
the human mind should have slackened the vertical and 
obscured the religious outlook it had achieved was to a 
large extent an inevitable result of human limitations. 
Attention to one thing automatically produces in- 
attention to another. Only a few outstanding minds are 
able to pursue far different lines of thought or action. 
Most men must specialize on one line to the comparative 
neglect of others. And the more complex, detailed and 
numerous the facts become which the expert in any 
given branch of knowledge or practice must handle the 
more exclusively must he specialize. Because the human 
mind and heart are so limited progress is a dialectic of 
action and reaction, in Hegelian language thesis and 
antithesis, The period during which man moved 
ae in a vertical direction between the soul 
and God was bound to be followed by a period of reaction 
in which he would move outwards on lower levels to the 
world below him and to himself. In itself this movement 
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was not wrong but right and necessary. Since we cannot 
see God clearly in this life and cannot therefore know and 
enjoy creatures in their Creator we must know and 
enjoy them in themselves and by that knowledge know 
God indirectly in His works. If man’s knowledge of 
God is to be as full as it can be on earth he must know 
‘His works through the sciences, through aesthetic 
appreciation of natural beauty and of art, and by the 
establishment of a rational order in private and public 
life as well as the more direct knowledge afforded by 
prayer, contemplation and public worship. 

Before the Renaissance shifted the balance from the 
theocentric and vertical to the humanist and horizontal 
movement, the latter had been affirming its right within 
an order still dominated by the former. Scholastic 
philosophy with its incorporation of Aristotelianism, 
a philosophy predominantly humanist and stamped 
with Aristotle’s biological interest, was a synthesis of 
both movements, was theocentric yet subordinately 
humanist. The humanistic emphasis shifted from thinker 
to thinker, was greater in St. Thomas, less in St. Bona- 
venture, but it was never lacking. 

Even. after the Renaissance the baroque culture 
of the counter-reformation made a valiant effort to 
carry further the synthesis effected in principle by 
mediaeval thought and to find room for a Christian 
humanism in due subordination to Christian the- 
ocentrism. The synthesis, however, was insufficiently 
organic. Human and creaturely interests, art, science, 
domestic ties and affections, social and political organiza- 
_ tion, were regarded rather as concessions to human weak- 
ness than as integral parts of an edifice crowned by 
man’s directly religious life and as such indirectly 
religious. The mediaeval synthesis had been too 
theoretical, the baroque synthesis was too artificial. 
Before an organic synthesis could be attempted the 
humanist reaction must run its course to the bitter end. 

At this point we must note the action of sin. 
Though human limitations involved a distraction from 
direct occupation with God in man’s increasing pre- 
occupation with humanity and subhuman nature the 
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religious insight achieved in the past by the vertical 


movement of his attention, provoked and supported as 
it-had been by revelation, should at least have been ac- 
cepted. As the layman accepts the statements of scientific 
experts on their authority, an age whose religious and 
metaphysical vision had been dimmed by the diversion of 
its attention in other directions should have accepted the 
insights of the philosopher and the man of exceptional 
religious experience, namely the mystic, and the 
public revelation which transmitted the teaching of the 
Man of all men the most closest united to God because 
he was in fact personally one with God. But human 
= revolted against such submission. By pursuing the 

orizontal path man has learned so much and will learn 
so much more. The number of religious and philosophic 
truths which man can know in this life are small. For 
they are concerned with profound or remote regions where 
man can see little though what is seen is of supreme worth. 
In the sphere of religion, indeed, his vision must be 
supplemented by a revelation which itself can but reveal 
mysteries baffling comprehension. The truths taught by 
the sciences on the aie hand are clear and capable of 
indefinite increase. That their very clarity is due to the 
fact that they are confined to the measurable and cal- 
culable aspect of things has not been perceived until 
lately and is hardly yet perceived by the man in the 
street. Above all, scientific truth has enabled man to 
rule where religion bade him be ruled by a power 
superior to himself. Hitherto man had felt himself 
helpless before natural forces and had asked God to 
control them in his interest. Since science has taught 
him to control them he is tempted to regard God as 
superfluous. If hygiene can save us from pestilence what 
need of prayer? That hygiene is itself God’s gift and, like 
all God’s gifts, bestowed in view of the entire body of 
sincere prayers offered by man, is a point of view which has 
not occurred to those who think in this way. Moreover 
the simple believer’s view of God has been almost 
inevitably naive and anthropomorphic. When a smatter- 
ing of science has sufficed to disprove the anthropo- 
morphism, the modern man will not take the trouble to 
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inquire what Christian theology has actually taught about 
God and thus discover that it is closer to agnosticism than 
to anthropomorphism. He rejects offhand a personal 
God without knowing what is meant by it. 

In all this, pride is at work, human self-conceit. If it is 
not individual it is social pride in some human group or 
in the human race. For since the individual belongs to 
the group in question or to mankind he takes its glory as 
reflected on to himself, a welcome distraction from the 
sight of his personal deficiencies. To be divine as a 

roletarian, a Nord or even simply as a man is an 
inspiring thought. It makes you forget your own too 
glaring undivinity. And even if, as now, events give 
man’s present deity the lie too unmistakenly to be 
ignored, man is still a god in the making. He has but to 
grow to maturity in a not too remote future—in any 
case, science promises him ample longevity—and he will 
be a full-fledged divinity. The representatives of 
religion have been too ready to pander to this human 
pride by presenting religion as primarily an indispensable 
aid to man in the achievement of his human purposes. 
Without religion, man is told, you will never be able to 
establish a rational order of human society. Certainly 
man cannot do so without God any more than he can 
get rid of the bubonic plague without God. But it is 
more impossible that he should do the former without 
reference to God—that is without religion—than that he 
should do the latter without it. Bitter experience may 
conceivably compel even a2 godless humanity to live 
together with sufficient decency of conduct and mutual 
cooperation to achieve a social order far better than any 
attained by Christians in the past. What should rather 
be said is, that neither immunity from plague nor a 
decent social order are worth having without religion. 
Better periodical plagues and international anarchy with 
religious faith. We must not come to God and Christ 
for any loaves and fishes, not even those of a decent and 
reasonable conduct, individual or social. We must come 
for God’s Kingdom that is for Himself and, if they serve 
our eternal good, these other things will be added unto 
us. Let us take a very actual instance. We cannot win 
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the war without God. But we may, if such is God’s 
will, win it without religion, as the Bolsheviks won the 
civil war in Russia without religion. And we may lose 
it in spite of religion, as the Jews often lost wars against 
heathen powers. What should be said is that without 
religion it does not matter whether we win the war or 
lose it. For even if we win, a godless life can afford no 
genuine satisfaction. And in any case in a few short 
years we shall all be prostrated by what, apart from 
eternal life in God, is the final and utter defeat of death. 
Without religion mankind may—I do not say it will, 
for I do not know—attain everything except Gop. But 
that everything would prove nothing. If Europe had 
remained Catholic and science had provided man with 
his present instruments of mutual destruction his earthly 
state might well have been no better than at present. 
The pious Henry V was every bit as unscrupulous and 
aggressive in his foreign policy as Hitler or Mussolini, and 
a Catholic England turned from burning Lollards to 
support his aggression as loyally as Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy support their aggressive rulers. And it 
would be absurd to suppose that a monarch who without 
a word of protest from the clergy drove back the civilian 
refugees to starve at the gates of Harfleur would have 
shrunk from the atrocities and terrorism of aerial warfare. 
Do I mean by this that we are no worse off today 
because Catholic Christianity has been rejected by 
modern Europe? Yes and no. On the superficial level 
of a purely ewe and secular welfare ion is little 
reason to suppose that we are any worse off. Whether 
sinful man ignores the teaching of his religion or flatl 
denies the truth of religion is not likely to make oun 
difference to his conduct. It is in the depths of the 
human soul that the difference is incalculable. Below 
and beyond man’s practical behaviour a world was open 
to our Christian ancestors, is still open to Christians, into 
which any who wishes can with God? $ grace retire from the 
evil doings of the world, can condemn and oppose them. 
And even the wrongdoers respected this profound truth 
which condemned them. Though so far as justice and 
humanity are concerned there seems little to choose 
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between Henry V and Hitler as military aggressors, the 
former would under no circumstances have attempted to 
rob his victims of the religion by which their endurance 
of his wrongs could be turned to their everlasting profit. 
No ruler then sought to close or make difficult the road 
to God. All man’s other sins were probably as prevalent 
in Christendom as in anti-christendom, may for aught I 
know have been more prevalent, except the most deadly 
of all sins—pride. There is more pride, not necessarily 
personal but human, in the average respectable member 
of a secularist intelligentsia than in an entire dungeon- 
ful of mediaeval gangsters. ‘The good pagan, as Miss 
Rosalind Murray terms him, is in far worse case than the 
bad Christian or the bad Jew or Mohammedan for that 
matter. For in his human pride he thinks man worth 
quite a lot in his own right whereas the latter knows that 
~ from God he is worthless. And this self esteem, 

is assertion of a creature’s autonomy, is the aboriginal 
pride of Lucifer and his human victims—“I will not serve”, 
“‘ve shall be as gods”. Until modern man is made to under- 
stand that, as St. Augustine put it, he has nothing of 
a own but lies and sin he cannot be re-converted to 

od. 

With any humanism that ignores this fact there can 
be no compromise. No compromise with the man 
who says man is good without God’s work in Him 
and gift to Him, no compromise with those who 
think anything worth having without God, even moral 
behaviour, no compromise with those compromisers who 
think that God is purely immanent in creatures so that 
man is a part of God, a cell of His cosmic body, His 
necessary self-expression or even His assistant in achieving 
something necessary to His happiness and which He 
otherwise could not achieve. Nn must recognize that 
he is the creature of a God who has and can have no need 
of anything but Himself, created out of nothing by God’s 
free bounty. Even if God should give him all goods save 
the highest, Himself, without his prayer or acknowledge- 
ment as He gives what He gives to the brute beasts, 
they would be His gift all the same and it would prove 
only that in God’s eyes nothing man can have or be, short 
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of conscious communion with Himself, is of any worth 
without the latter. It will not do to turn to God simply 
or even primarily to escape some calamity which we 
might perhaps escape without doing so and which we 
may perhaps not escape even if we do. We must turn to 
Him because He is God that is All and our All and we 
are creatures, that is to say, sheer vacuities filled with a 
measure of God—even to exist and continue in existence, 
suspended, as it were, by His hand over the void from 
which we were drawn lest we should fall back into it. 
The axe must be laid at the root of irreligious humanism 
by the proclamation of man’s complete emptiness and 
impotence apart from God. It is no use admitting this 
false humanism up to a point and then calling God in to 
complete what without Him is good though imperfect. 
In face of the proud humanism of modern man we must 
say and say again and again that man has nothing of his 
own but lies and sin which are themselves negative. ‘This 
is in fact demonstrable once the nature of God as the 
Absolute and sole self-subsistent Good is recognized. 
And nothing less is genuine theism. Any god who is 
not that is not the true God, but a misconception of 
God, God fashioned in the likeness of an idol. 

All this may seem a defence of that anti-humanist 
reaction associated with the neo-Lutheran school of Karl 
Barth and Emil Brunner which has of late influenced 
non-Catholic Christians in England. We must indeed wel- 
come the Barthian reaction against the Liberal Protest- 
antism which in effect capitulated to modern humanism, 
and must heartily applaud the motive which has inspired 
it, namely, to affirm the Supreme Majesty of almighty 
God and the pure gratuitousness of His revelation to man 
and His redemption of man. But it is by no means my 
intention to subscribe to what is after all a reaction partial 
and excessive after the manner of such. 

For in effect Barthianism confines the presence and 
action of God to the order of supernatural grace as in 
turn it restricts grace to Christianity and supernatural 
faith to the explicit acceptance of the Christian revelation. 
That is to say for the truth that man has nothing of bis 
own but lies and sin, it substitutes the dictum that human 
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nature has nothing but lies and sin. Thereby it condemns 
not only the false humanism of the moderns who ascribe 
value to man apart from God but the true humanism 
which ascribes value to human nature as God’s creation. 
Moreover such a position, like that of Luther which it 
revives, leaves the door open after all to the false 
humanism. For if human nature has no relation to the 
Divine order, is from the religious standpoint evil and 
worthless, since nevertheless it undeniably exists and is 
worth something, it must possess some autonomous value 
irrespective of God and religion. After all, then, man has 
something of his own, namely, his nature, which is not lies 
and sin, whereas, in fact, his nature is no more his own than 
supernature is, but another gift of God. In a wide sense, 
human nature and all it involves, as also the world in 
which we live, are graces, natural graces, however, not 
supernatural. If we do not call them graces it is but 
to avoid confusion. And if human nature has no religious 
value, nothing of divine gift, how can man recognize and 
receive God’s supernatural revelation? ‘To be capable 
of grace is a lofty prerogative of nature. If nature, art, 
secular society have no value before God how can grace, 
as it must, act through and upon them ? 

Nor should we disparage the light of reason in the 
supposed exaltation of faith. It is reason which must 
test and approve the credentials of an alleged revelation. 
We cannot acquiesce in a dualism which divides man’s 
life into two disparate and hostile portions, an evil 
nature and a grace wholly alien to it. 

Nor can we confine God’s communication to man to 
Christianity. Experience of Gop as transcendent of all 
creatures, as wholly other yet entertaining with man a 
communion analogous to that which obtains between 
man and man, must surely be the work of supernatural 
grace. Yet it is not confined to Christians. We remark 
it in Plotinus where it completes a philosophy in itself, an 
achievement of natural reason, in Plato also and m 
Socrates, if we are to believe Plato’s account of him. 
We remark it in the Moslem sufis, and in the saints and 
sages of Hinduism and Buddhism—even though in the 
latter it conflicts with an acosmic or a pantheistic inter- 
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pretation placed upon it. And these outstanding 


mystics are surely the summits of vast ranges of lower 
hills, souls whose life of grace, of union with God by 
supernatural charity, is as hidden as it is in the majority 
of professed Christians. Were it otherwise how could the 
Divine Word be the light enlightening every man ? 

The desire to exalt the historic revelation of the 
Word Incarnate as man’s sole avenue to God, to the 
disparagement of the fragmentary and obscure but none 
the less real revelation of the Word to souls who through 
no personal fault have not received His brighter and fuller 
light has led many even of those who would not follow 
Barth in disparaging nature and reason to discredit the 
testimony of religious, and notably of mystical, experience. 
Differences of intellectual interpretation are alleged as a 
sufficient reason to doubt the genuine character of an 
experience thus susceptible of different interpretations. 
Yet when we distinguish, as we should, between the 
experience itself as recorded by its subject and his 
conceptual interpretation of it we become aware of a 
most striking conformity in the witness of the mystics. 
To discredit that concordant evidence on the ground 
of diversity in interpretations given to it, is as though we 
were to discredit the testimony of our eyes to the 
phenomenon of sunrise because it has received a different 
explanation from the adherents of Ptolemy, Copernicus 
and Einstein respectively. Truly there is no Light save 
the Light of the World, the Son and Word of God. But 
that Light is the light of nature. For He is the source of 
the forms, that is the characters, of all things created from 
the atom or subatoms upward. And He is the light of 
grace to all souls to whom he communicates personal 
knowledge of transcendent Deity though they may be 
ignorant that He took flesh in Judaea. The Word is the 
charter of true humanism in and subject to a thorough- 
going theism. For everything that positively exists is 
a ray of His Light. What is not a ray is its darkening b 
some limitation, perversity or defect, in the human 4 
the lies and sin of which Augustine spoke.* 


* N.B. There are, of course, also in man the inculpable limitations of 


ignorance, lack of power and disease. But th ignored here 
rather taken for 
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I have often noticed that if modern writers on religion, 
I mean those who believe in it and affirm the existence of 
God, accept the philosophic proofs of theism, they deny 
the proof from religious experience and conversely, if they 
accept testimony of religious experience, they deny the 
validity of the philosophic proofs. Yet both are valid, 
both necessary. Without the philosophic proofs religious 
experience is liable to a pantheistic misinterpretation. 
Without religious experience the possibility of personal 
communion between man and God cannot be established. 
For it is not established by the philosophic proofs. 
Thus the only foundation of a genuine synthesis of the 
vertical and horizontal movements of the human mind is a 
synthesis that will completely exclude the false humanism 
which ascribes value to any creature as such, therefore to 
man, while affording ample scope for the true theistic 
humanism which values all God’s gifts to His creatures, all 
that they owe to him, whichis not less than everything they 
are and have, save limitation and evil. It is the doctrine 
of the Logos, the Word made flesh, stated, understood and 
practised in its utmost amplitude and with all its impli- 
cations. The Personal Incarnation of the Word is the 
climax of a process of incarnation which began with the 
dawn of creation when forms contained in His Divine 
Wisdom were first embodied as creatures wholly distinct 
from their Creator. Plato, as also the Neoplatonists after 
him, in their disparagement of corporeal matters sought 
man’s ideal state in a condition of pure spirituality. 
The Neoplatonists rejected the Word made flesh, and 
Plato would certainly have rejected the Incarnation 
could he have heard of it. Nevertheless the Platonic 
philosophy of an ideal order embodied in creatures was 
in principle a philosophy of incarnation. Where it went 
astray was in regarding this incarnation as a degradation, 
a view which misled even Origen. Corrected, in the light 
of the Jewish belief in the resurrection, a belief approved 
by the actual resurrection of Christ and by the historical 
fact of the Incarnation, Platonism could and did take its 
— in Christian philosophy. Because as a Christian | 
elieve that the Source and Unity of all ideas took flesh, 
I can and must respect and revere in every creature an 
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embodiment of His ideas. I cannot isolate in Barthian 
fashion the historic Incarnation and the scheme of 


redemption bound up with it from this wider incarnation 


of the Word. Yet we ascribe more not less to Christ than 
the Barthians. For we see that everything that is good 
anywhere, everything that truly exists, human nature 
therefore, owes its value and being to Christ as the 
Creative Word. And all light is the light of Christ from 
the physical daylight and the light of natural reason 


upward to the supernatural light of revelation and grace 


and the light of glory. No light from any quarter m 
be pronounced profane, be it the light of scientific arch 
or artistic loveliness or the practical wisdom that orders 
the affairs of human society. For all this light, though in 
diverse mode and degree, is lumen Christi, the light of 
Christ. Yet man has nothing of his own save darkness, 
and apart from Christ there is literally nothing but 
darkness. To deny it would be to maintain that there 
could be light which was not light, light without a 
luminary. And, moreover, lights below the directly 
religious sphere cannot be recognized as divine in their 
origin as rays of the Divine Light until some directly 
religious light has become visible. There is no direct 
vision of God on these levels and the indirect vision of 
Him which we may and should see there is made possible 
— by the direct vision of religious truth on a higher 
evel. 

Unfortunately those who believe in the Luminary 
Incarnate often look with suspicion—and they are by 
no means always Barthians or Protestants of any 
description—on rays of His light rising elsewhere. Men 
who every day at Mass profess that in the beginning was 
Reason and Reason was God and Reason became flesh 
are not always disposed to welcome attempts to make 
human life more rational by getting rid of war, state 
tyranny, herd prejudices and other irrational forces, 
forces, therefore, of darkness warring against the Word, the 


Source of all Light. And those who do believe in the 


cause of reason and fight for it too often suppose it has 

arisen somehow from the darkness of an irrational universe 

and that man can claim the credit for it. Both parties 
Vol. 207 
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are illogical and to that extent opposed to the light of 
Christ. Both persist in looking for light only in one or 
at least a few directions. Neither wants the whole 
revelation of Christ in nature and in grace, directly and 
indirectly religious. On one side stand the intelligentsia 
of “I believe”, on the other Catholics who support 
Fascism. It is a deplorable division. Until it is healed 
by the wider and truly Catholic synthesis of the total 
incarnation of the Light enlightening every man no 
secular triuraphs, not even a successful reorganization of 
human society, and further scientific progress, can 
satisfy. Man will continue to be the frustrated being 
that H. G. Wells depicts him. And Catholic Christianity 
will be impotent to give human civilization and culture 
the spiritual foundation which alone can—I do not say 
make it workable, for this might be done otherwise—but 
save it from an underlying and ultimate frustration. The 
light of Christ in nature and natural reason unrecognized 
as such can give man many excellent things. But it 
cannot satisfy him. For satisfaction he must look to 
Christ known as historically incarnate and abiding in 
His mystical Body the Church. But if modern man is 
to realize this we must neither disparage the excellent 
things nor pretend that he cannot have them without the 
Catholic religion, or must have them if he has the 
Catholic faith. For the former statement is, to say the 
least, undemonstrable, the latter has been disproved by 
history. Rather let us suppose the excellent things 


achieved and -_ as we can to achieve them and 


challenge the secularist to show that they will not turn 
out dead sea fruit. After all food is an excellent, a most 
necessary thing, that bread in fact which the Communist 
declares Stalin can provide more efficiently than prayer. 
But what use is food to pigs fattened for the slaughter- 
house or to men fattened, if religion were untrue, for 
the slaughter-house of death. Just because as a Catholic 
I affirm what the secularist denies I can and should affirm 
what he affirms. Your food, I could say to the secularists, 
will be truly excellent if it enables us to receive the bread 
which does not perish. And here let us remember 
that this nobler bread is every word that proceedeth out 
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of the mouth of God. For every creature therefore even 
earthly bread, which thereby receives a higher and a 
spiritual value, is a word from the mouth of God, an 
utterance of Christ the Word Incarnate. Your order of 
social justice will be excellent indeed, if it is the framework 
within which men worship and contemplate God. The 
leisure state you promise will be excellent indeed if it 
provides all with sufficient leisure from servile work to 
contemplate God in His works and supernaturally in 
Himself. You must surrender your pride in your 
humanity or Communism or whatever other human 
thing you take pride in. We must abandon our pride 
in being God’s particular favourites. For all we have 
that is good, indeed, that truly exists, is not our own but 
God’s gift. You need us to make your Brave New World, 
which you may or may not achieve—you probably have, 
as you say, the necessary time and resources—worth 
living in, indeed simply endurable. We need you to 
— the full implications of our belief in the Incarnate 
ord. 

You will doubtless gather most valuable material for 
the human temple of the Word and even build it up into 
strong foundation walls. But you cannot complete the 
edifice and, what is more, you cannot make it a temple. 
For you cannot supply the sanctuary and its Real 
Presence. For that you must come to us. And, after 
all, we have more time than you—nothing less than the 
eternity of God. 

To carry and incorporate so much humanism, a 
horizontal movement carried so far, the theocentrism, 
the vertical movement, must be affirmed with the utmost 
force. Where there is so much to appreciate, detachment 
must be thorough. We can be occupied with the natural 
and the naturally human manifestations of the Word 
without detriment to our grasp of His supernatural 
dispensation and personal Incarnation only if our faith 
is strong. The more material to be employed in the 
service of the spirit the more spiritual Christians must be. 
Thus the invitation to synthesis and universal acceptance 
of all that is good in nature and in human nature, far 
from being an invitation to worldliness and a false 
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humanism, is a summons to transcend nature and natural 
humanity. Though we are not to despise them, we are 
to look down upon them from above, from the height of 
supernature. For nature is only seen truly when it is 
seen from above. In fact, if nature and mankind with 
all human activities are to be brought into God’s super- 
natural kingdom and the natural revelations of the Word 
harmoniously related and subordinated to His super- 
natural revelation, which alone explains and fulfils them, 
Christians must become a people of the Spirit built up 
by the Spirit into close membership of Christ so that His 
body grows to the maturity of its Head. In short all 
the Lord’s people must be mystics, in the substance at 
least of the mystic’s close union with God, if not 
necessarily with his consciousness of it. If the vertical, the 
Godward movement is pushed so high, the horizontal 
cannot extend too far. 
E. I. Warkin. 
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THE FALL OF FRANCE 


T has been said with some truth that a disintegration 

as complete as that of France could not be the result of 
military defeat alone. The roots of disaster must have 
gone deeper. Other nations have suffered military 
annihilation yet the political and social forms of their 
national life have remained virtually intact; but in 
France defeat brought a revolution, not only in the 
military sphere, but in the whole framework of the nation’s 


life. 


Yet it is dangerous to underestimate the importance 
of the military defeat of June. Even if collapse sprang 
from stresses and strains which existed in the French 
state before the war, it took a war and a war of a par- 
ticular character to exaggerate the weaknesses of France 
into a crisis of social disintegration. It is a mistake to 
exaggerate the average Frenchman’s interest in politics. 
The French are, perhaps, the least “totalitarian” people 
in Europe. The pre-eminence of Paris as the centre of 
the artistic and intellectual life of the country suggests a 
centralization which in the sphere of political interest does 
not exist. Of all the great democracies, France’s 
politics have probably been most deeply influenced by 
local interests, and many of the great political figures— 
M. Herriot at Lyons, for example, and the Sarraut family 
at Toulouse—have a regional reputation more stable 
than their parliamentary prestige. The outlook of a great 
mass of the people in politics was thus local rather 
than national, and weak and incompetent government 
at the centre meant less to the country than in other 
more politically centralized systems. Again in economics, 
the high percentage of small peasant proprietors in 
agriculture and the comparatively large number of small 
business undertakings bred a class of men who were not 
accustomed to ask much from the state and who therefore 
did not expect much either. If French society had had 
strong political interests and a well-established tradition 
of state intervention, the system would never have 
survived its long series of politico-financial scandals. 
The excitement caused by the Stavisky affair is remem- 
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bered. What is forgotten is how quickly the excitement 
died down. 

But this system which—in however ship-shod a 
manner—worked in time of peace was called on to 
survive the infinitely perilous test of total war, a war, 
that is to say, which was fought not only on the field of 
battle with usual weapons such as guns and tanks and 
ammunition, but in every farm and factory and with 
every weapon, psychological, emotional, reasonable, 
subconscious, at the disposal of the new propaganda. 
And the order should be reversed, for the campaign of 
words and lies and rumours preceded the campaign of 
steel by many years and can even be regarded as the real 
campaign in which the use of military weapons gave only 
the coup de grace. 

From the purely military point of view it was of 
course a very effective one. ‘The Germans had su- 
— in numbers and equipment. A part of 

rance’s armament was obsolete—the penalty of success 
in 1918—and during the crucial years of German re- 
armament, French industry had been at the mercy of 
the “stay-in” strikes of the French workers and. the 
“stay-out” strike of French capital. The consequences 
were particularly disastrous in the aircraft industry. 
Yet inferiority in numbers and equipment might not 
have had so devastating an effect had it not been combined 
with a completely ineffectual strategic approach In spite 
of the lessons of Spain and Poland, in spite even of the 
German Army manceuvres of the preceding two years, the 
French General Staff did not appreciate the potential 
use of the new weapons of warfare, particularly of the 
tank and the motorized column as a battering ram to 
burst through a line and to make the breach through 
which infantry could pass. Although France had 2000 
tanks at the beginning of the war, they were not grouped 
together as mobile units, but distributed as subsidiary 
armaments, battalion by battalion. After the disaster 
in Northern France, General de Gaulle urged that the 
remaining tanks should be organized into two mobile 
striking forces, but although his advice was accepted in 
principle, it was already too late. 
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If the French conception of the use of armaments was 
at fault, so too was the general strategic plan. Here the 
situation was more serious than in 1914, for although the 
French Army for three decades after 1870 relied upon a 
heavily fortified line on the German frontier, the new 
men—such officers as Joffre, Foch and Pétain—revolted 
against so purely defensive a strategy and the plan adopted 
in 1914 was based on the value of the offensive. But in 
1939 the doctrine of the invincibility of the defensive 
immobilized the French Army into a stupor of boredom 
behind the Maginot Line. Even so, it is incredible that 
the Belgian gap was allowed to play in 1940 almost exactly 
the same disastrous role as in 1914. 

The apathy and boredom bred of inactivity became 
itself an instrument of military defeat. It was not until 
the campaign of the West that the world began to be 
fully conscious of the technique of the Nazi invasion. 
As M. Stanislas Fumet wrote in Temps Présent shortly 
before the French collapse, “Hitler has never set foot on 
territory which he had not previously corrupted”. The 
Nazi methods of disintegration are an integral part of 
their warfare and possibly the more dangerous part. The 
underlying principle is simple enough—the ancient 
divide’ et impera; its aim is to exasperate every 
difference, to deepen every social cleavage, to increase 
mutual distrust and hostility until the moral unity of the 
nation is destroyed and the will to resistance disappears 
with it. In France, Hitler’s task of creating division 
was two-fold: on the one hand he had to drive a wedge 
into the alliance between France and Britain, on the 
other he had to undermine the inner stability of French 
society. 

The disruption of the alliance was probably easier than 
the outward manifestations of solidarity—the close 
economic and financial co-operation, unity of military 
command, frequent meetings of the Supreme War 
Council—led observers to suppose. The great enemy of 
the alliance was undoubtedly the profound misunder- 
standing which had characterized Anglo-French relations 
since the last war. The English did not realize the 
depths of France’s pacifism. As a country with a 
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declining birth-rate and a static economy, she was pacifist 
as far back as 1870. Only the loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
kept alive a spark of belligerency, as Jules Ferry found when 
he was thrown from office for risking a colonial war. 
In 1919 even the Revanche motif was lacking. France 


desired nothing but to be left in peace. But peace could - 


be had only with security, and when the Anglo-American 
guarantee against invasion was withdrawn and France 
had to find feverish substitutes in the shape of a Versailles 
system guaranteed through the League by the invinci- 
bility of treaties, reparations, a demilitarized Rhineland, 
an East European alliance system, her old Allies mis- 
took her efforts to stabilize Europe for efforts to dominate 
it. The illusion was fostered by the belligerent figure of 
Clemenceau, the last Jacobin, the last French politician 
to desire the greatness of France on a Napoleonic scale, 
and by the settling of the Peace Treaty in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles, symbol of the dominant France of 
Louis XIV. But it was a profound illusion and from it 
sprang Britain’s hostility to and irritation with French 
policy and her willingness to accept the early Hitlerian 
plea of revising Versailles. 

It also led to a disastrous breakdown in the timing of 
the Allies’ policy. Until 1936 France pursued unswerv- 
ingly the policy of the Grand Alliance against Germany. 
(That it was called Collective Security does not mask 
its real nature.) When Russia declared her willingness 
to play the collective game, it was a Right-Wing French 
Government and a Right-Wing Minister, a close associate 
of Clemenceau, Louis Barthou, who urged the entry of 
the Soviets into the League, and the reinforcement of 
their entry by a pact of mutual assistance with France. 
Italy had at that time just signed a pact of friendship 
with Russia and was opposed to Hitler on the Austrian 
issue. The Grand Alliance seemed in the summer of 
1935 to be complete. In fact, it was entirely precarious. 

Great Britain’s policy since 1918 had been as consistent 
as that of France. It was one of appeasement which in 
the world before Hitler, when power and anger were on 
the Allied side, had not the pejorative sense it was later 
to earn. The intransigence of France—the Ruhr 
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episode, the all-too-long ascendency of Poincaré—was 
undeniable even if the British people tended to mistake its 
origins which lay not in imperialism, but in fear. Britain 
had also been—from the French point of view dis- 
appointingly—consistent in her refusal to subscribe to 
Collective Security. ‘The Locarno Guarantees were the 
limit of British commitments on the Continent. 
Nothing France could do would persuade Britain to 
underpin the settlement in the East. Our unwillingness 
did not only spring from our traditional determination 
not to be involved too deeply in Continental quarrels. 
It was also the product of a perfectly reasonable convic- 
tion that a Grand Alliance, based on the preservation 
of the status quo, was bound to be impermanent and had 
within it the seeds of its own decay. Italy, for example, 
who had championed revision ever since 1918, could never 
be a reliable member. 

Nevertheless, when in 1935, under the pressure of 
popular feeling at home the British Government an- 
nounced a “full League Policy”—in other words the 
Collective Security France had been urging so long—it 
was unfortunate from the point of view of our good 
relations with France that our change of front should 
have been directed not against Germany, but against 
France’s potential ally against Germany, Italy. It 
seemed to France—illogically—that Britain had shattered 
the Grand Alliance just when it was beginning to take 
satisfactory shape. 

In the following years, France lost Russia’s colla- 
boration, but here Britain’s attitude was probably much 
less important than the change of opinion inside France. 
Until 1936, most Frenchmen accepted the Germans 
as the common enemy and a Right-Wing Government 
eLlegpe the Treaty with Russia. After the Popular 

ront election and the outbreak of civil war in Spain, 
an influential group of French politicians saw Russia 
as the enemy and were half-prepared to accept Hitler 
in his self-appointed role of Europe’s saviour from 
Communism. 

This change of front, quite as much as the military 
unpreparedness of France and Britain, made Munich and 
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the abandonment of Czecho-Slovakia possible. Its 
leading mouthpiece, M. Bonnet, when he signed the 
Franco-German Declaration of Friendship in December 
1938, let it be understood that France’s alliance system in 
the East was a dead letter. Hitler could march into the 
Ukraine if he chose. 

At this point—a curious repetition of the Abyssinian 
episode—Britain reversed her policy. Until the annexa- 
tion of Bohemia in March 1939, the British Govern- 
ment had continued to maintain that Hitler wanted 
nothing more than his Germans. The entry into Prague 
revealed Germany for what France had always believed 
her to be—a power which must either be crushed or 
crush Europe. In the shock of illumination, the Con- 
servative  wellneis in England adopted the old 
French policy of the Grand Alliance. The guarantee 
was given to Poland and Rumania—from I9gI19 to 1939 
the British had steadfastly refused to recognize the per- 
manence of these East European frontiers—and an 
alliance with Russia was sought. But by this time 
Russia was already treating with Germany, and influential 
sections of French opinion—the Bonnet-Flandin group, 
for example, and the Chiappe school of thought—had 
accepted the abandonment of Eastern Europe to Hitler 
in the hopes of a Russo-German War, which would leave 
the West in tranquillity. Herr von Ribbentrop had gone 
out of his way to stress the\fact that Germany had no 
further quarrel with France. But now that Britain had 
guaranteed the Eastern frontiers, the focus of the war 
was brought back to the West. The effect of the 
British moves was, in fact, to ensure that if Hitler struck 
East, the West must fight. 

Nor were Britain’s motives entirely above suspicion, 
argued Frenchmen of the Bonnet school. The Abyssinian 
crisis had arisen because Britain feared for her imperial 
position beyond Suez. And her “determination to fight 
Germany” after Munich could only spring from the fact 
that Hitler was asking for the return of her colonies. 
France had little interest in her own imperial status. 
The pacifism of the average Frenchman was manifest 
in his passionate desire to be left at peace on his own 
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soil. And now Britain was dragging this soil of France 
into a war which was really a struggle between the rival 
imperialisms of Germany and Britain. 

ot all Frenchmen argued thus, but Nazi agents, 
Nazi propaganda, pro-German or anti-British French- 
men took up the thesis. Once war had broken out and 
the long months of inactivity set in, to the whisper that 
Britain had dragged France into war against a country 
with which she had no quarrel, were added reports of the 
luxury of the British tommies, of their small number— 
“England fights this war to the last Frenchman” —of low 
taxation and high unemployment in Britain, of reserves of 
man-power lying idle while the French farms and 
factories strained for lack of men. In the enforced idle- 
ness of the Line or the long blacked-out nights in lonely 
homes all over France, the propaganda festered and 
spread—“Germany has no quarrel with France”’, “This 
is Britain’s imperialist war’’, ‘““They are using the soil of 
France to fight their battles”, ‘‘France’s real interest is a 
separate | geen although a great mass of the people 
remained sane and resolute, the ground was weakened 
beneath their feet. 

It was on the home front that the Nazi propaganda 
machine secured the decisive victory. The Third Re- 
— adopted the forms of parliamentary democracy. 

ut it is doubtful whether the French state at any time 
after 1870 possessed the preliminary condition of a 
functioning system—a strong sense of national 
unity and social cohesion. The strength of the parlia- 
mentary democracy in Britain which the theorists of the 
Liberal state took as their model was the remarkable 
degree to which the social and political traditions of the 
country represented a homogeneous whole. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the dispute lay in “men, not 
measures” and there was little serious quarrel about the 
fundamental institutions of the state. It followed that 
party divisions tended to represent differences of opinion 
rather than differences of principle and a surface of con- 
flict and dispute covered depths of national solidarity. 

From its origins, the Third Republic enjoyed no such 
cohesion. To take the fundamental division in its 
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widest form, it is perhaps true to say that the Great | 
Revolution caused a break in the continuity of French 
social life from which it never fully recovered. It was 
not a break between traditionalists and modernists in the 
accepted sense of the term. There were, of course, groups 
among the most conservative sections of the population— | 
usually Catholic—for whom the whole development of 
nineteenth-century thought, science, industrial tech- | 
nique and social habits was anathema, but they were not 
typical of the conflict between Right and Left. The 
French Liberals—such men as Michelet, St. Beuve, 
Renan or Herriot had a considerable sense of tradition 
of the past, whereas the Right—Barrés, Daudet, and 
Maurras—have been remarkably revolutionary. It fol- 
lows that “‘traditionalism” and “‘modernism” in France 
have not the sense we give them in England. The 
modernists were in a sense “‘Conservative”’, for they stood 
for the tradition of ’89, which was established long 
enough to be considered conservative, whereas the 
“traditionalists” were completely out of touch with 
social tradition and became a party of revolutionary 
action. In fact the conflict in France was not between 
traditionalism and modernism, but between Monarchism 
and Republicanism; and after the Ralliement the re- 
publicans had at least as much right to be called tradi- 
tionalist as the Camelots du Roi; so far from the conflict 
being between the youthful impatience of the Left 
against the cautious conservatism of the Right, the 
opposite was the case. 

et even this fundamental divergence on the form of 
state is hardly sufficient to explain why France, the nation 
state par excellence, the great model of the modern 
national state, should have been at the same time the most 
divided by internecine feuds and should therefore have 
fallen such an easy prey to the Hitlerian tactic of dis- 
integration. ‘To explain the paradox it is necessary to 
recall that over and above the tradition of monarchy and 
the tradition of the Republic France has another tradition, 
that of violence, civil war and revolution. It is deep 
in her history, Armagnac against Burgundian, Huguenots 
and the League, even the Jansenist—anti-Jansenist 
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division. The French Revolution created an even deeper 
schism, but this division was due less to the “prin- 
ciples of 1789” (expressed in the form of “freedom, 
brotherhood and an equal law” they can earn the accept- 
ance of the most enthusiastic monarchist) than to the 
social and religious feuds generated by the Terror and the 
legislation against the émigrés and the clergy. And just 
as the First Republic was born in the blood of the 
royalists and the priests, so the Third Republic was born 
in the blood of the Communards. This spirit of vio- 
lence was never completely exorcised and it explains 
why mere differences in opinion could be obstacles to all 
understanding and why conflicts of interests tended to 
take the form of bitter and lasting enmities. In such an 
atmosphere the working of democracy was difficult long 
before Hitler took a hand. 

In 1870 the National Assembly, which was dominated 
by men of the Right, attempted a restoration of the 
Monarchy. The Leftists in the same Assembly, if they 
had had their way, would have reverted to the single- 
chamber democracy of the Convention. The failure 
of the Monarchists to secure the return of the Comte de 
Chambord and the Left’s minority position resulted in a 
compromise constitution, with popular representation, 
limited by a powerful Senate, with no Convention, but 
without theking. The constitution of 1875 was, in fact, a 
compromise in a negative sense. It was not the highest 
common denominator of agreement, but the lowest com- 
mon multiple of disagreement. As Thiers expressed it, 
“The Republic was the form of government which divided 
men least’, or Gambetta, are entering the Republic 
Backwards”. ‘There was thus little in the form of state 
as such to inspire loyalty to Right and Left among men 
who had been fobbed. off with a make-shift. The 
cohesion of the French system depended on the measure 
to which they would become reconciled. 

_ The natural function of the Right, save for a few 
irreconcilable extremists, would have been to form, 
together with the Right-Centre Radicals, a homogeneous 
Conservative party. To this movement of consolidation 
there were two obstacles, the Monarchist fixation on the 
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one hand and the anti-clericalism of the average Radical 
on the other. To many men of the Right the Republic 
remained, in the words of Paul Vignault, “fundamentally 
impious”. Its associations with the spirit of the 
Voltairian enlightenment and of the French Revolution 
damned it with many sincere Catholics who were unable 
to see that the connection of altar and throne, however 
strong historically, was not a matter of faith or revela- 
tion. Moreover their fidelity to the monarchical tradi- 
tion was strengthened by the working out of the Re- 
ublican system. The first elections destroyed the 
Right’s majority and from thence forward, with very 
short intervals, the dominant opinion in the state was 
Centre Radical and strongly anti-clerical. There was 
no way out of the vicious circle. The tendency among 
Catholics to dismiss Republican loyalty in favour of 
ostentatious attachment to the monarchy increased the 
anti-clericalism of the Republicans; and the more 
bitter their attacks upon the clergy and the religious 
schools and orders the more convinced the Catholics be- 
came of the “impious” nature of Republican government. 
The stabilization of the Republic and their steady 
losses at elections might in time have reconciled the 
extreme Right, had not the depth of the division between 
Monarchists and Republicans been preserved and even 
intensified by the work of a brilliant succession of Right- 
Wing journalists to whom the Third Republic gave 
birth. In them the unexorcized spirit of violence of the 
French revolutionary tradition lived on. They were 
largely responsible for the intellectual violence of French 
olitics which was a violence not so much of the pollitic- 
ians as of the journalists of the Right who preached the 
gospel of law and order with revolutionary intransigence. | 
From the beginning of the Third Republic a succession of 
exceptionally able men of letters devoted themselves to 
extremist propaganda, beginning with the ultra-mon- 
tane Veuillot and continuing through the anti-Semite | 
Drumont and Leon Daudet to Henri Beraud and the 
perverted genius “in commission” of Gringoire and Je 
suis Partout. 


In the first decddes of the Third Republic these 
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journalists of the Right devoted themselves to perpetu- 
ating the Monarchist-Republican division. From their 
ranks came the brilliant theorist of Monarchy, Charles 
Maurras, whose political tracts—The Inquiry into the 
Monarchy and The Religious Revolution—gave the 
Catholic extremists something more than tradition, 
sentiment and prejudice on which to base their beliefs. 
They learnt that the source of France’s evils was the 
Republic and that no social or economic abuses could be 
put right until the political house was set in order by sub- 
stituting the concrete reality of a purely French monarch 
for the shadowy illusion of a Republic at the mercy of 
Protestants, Jews, Masons and météques. ‘The Action 
Frangaise became the journalistic expression of this 
standpoint and combined its theory of government with 
merciless attacks upon the all too frequent scandals of 
the Republican régime. 

Not all Catholics accepted this extremism. ‘The mass 
of people were distressed and alienated by the régime’s 
anti-clericalism, but were not politically either very 
active or very interested. A small section, among whom 
the outstanding figure was Cardinal Lavigerie, regretted 
the political impasse into which the identification of 
Catholicism with the Monarchy had brought the 
Catholic citizens of Republican France. By excluding 
Catholics from public life, it left the field of politics open 
to their enemies and condemned them to submit to meas- 
ures aimed against their interests which they might have 
prevented and modified had they not condemned them- 
selves to political sterility. Leo XIII attempted through 
the intermediary of Cardinal Lavigerie and in his Bull 
Inter multiplices sollicitudines to reconcile the Catholics 
to the Republican Constitution, but the policy of the 
Ralliement received little support from the heirarchy 
and the bitterness aroused by the Dreyfus case, in which 
the Catholics were fierce anti-Dreyfusards, played into 
the hands of the anti-Republican, anti-Semitic followers 
of Maurras and the Action Francaise. The violence of 
many Catholics and of certain religious orders in ex- 
ploiting the profound divisions created by the affair led 
to a renewed onslaught on the religious schools and 
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orders. ‘The Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes ministries 
culminated in the Jozs laiques, and the abandonment of the 
Concordat. On the Catholic side, too, the conciliatory 
figure of Leo XIII had disappeared and Pius X sup- 
ported the hostility of the extremists. In spite of its 
doctrinal errors, the Action Frangaise escaped the 
ecclesiastical ban it deserved, whereas in 1908, two Catholic 
democratic organs, La ‘fustice Sociale and La Vie Catho- 
lique, were condemned. Two years later came the con- 
demnation of Le Sillon, although here the ban was 
bound up with the whole modernist controversy. Never- 
theless the result was that vocal Catholicism in France 
in the first decades of the new century was identified with 
fierce and open hostility to democracy and to the 
Republic. | 

Yet it was the Catholicism of Le Sillon which was to be 
most apparent in post-war France. The separation of 
Church and State told in favour of the Church, which 
gained by its new freedom of action. New generations 
were growing up to whom the Republican ,form of 
government was a matter of course. The higher clergy 
were no longer the “hares in mitres” of the Lavigerie 
period, but men after Leo XIII’s own heart, accepting 
the Republican form and striving within it to re-christi- 
anize French society. It was now the turn of the Action 
Frangaise to be placed on the Index, while the successors 
of Le Sillon, Temps Présent, L’ Aube, Esprit and many 
others flourished. Nevertheless the old spirit still per- 
sisted in the form now not so much of belief in the 
Monarchy as of fear of social change. While the Catholics 
as a whole no longer represented hostility to the Republi- 
can state, the ranks of the traditionalists, of the Dien 
——- were reinforced by those who had accepted the 

epublic as a non-interventionist, Jaisser faire system and 
feared, particularly after the Popular Front election 0: 
1936 and the outbreak of civil war in Spain, to see it 
transformed by way of a parliamentary majority into 
some form of socialist state. A movement was in fact 
taking place which Mgr. D’Hulst, a fierce opponent of the 
Ralliement, had foreseen forty years earlier when he 


wrote: “There is a double current which pulls all the 
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Conservative interests (including the Catholic interests) 
towards the monarchy and all the elements of disorder, 
including the hatred of religion, towards the other camp”. 
Mgr. D’Hulst’s analysis was to prove false in two par- 
ticulars only. In 1936 the most active and creative 
sections of French Catholicism stood to the left of the 
frightened men of property. And the rallying point of 
the Right was not monarchy so much as the Fascism of 
the Latin states. 

‘The extreme Left showed the same tradition of non- 
co-operation with the Republic. The first enthusiasm 
for the Republican state died down when it was seen for 
what it was—a bourgeois Republic ruled by and for the 
men of property. Anarchism was strong in the earl 
nineties, and after a brief spell of political co-operation wi 
the Radicals—long enough to pass the /Jois laiqgues—the 
Socialist party refused to participate in any government 
in which it did not represent the majority, a condition 
repeated by the Communists after their electoral suc- 
cesses in 1936. Among the workers, the preference for 
“direct action” as opposed to political action was strong 
and one of the first agreements of the Trade Union 
movement, the charter of Amiens, excluded political 
activity. From the start, important sections of the 
Labour movement rejected the possibility that any good 
could come from a bourgeois state, and the tradition 
originated by the Guesdists continued unbroken until 
the collapse of France, save for the brief year of Popular 
Front Government—and even in that year, the Sen 
munists refused office. With the Communists a new 
element of disloyalty was introduced in the shape of a 
strong and highly organized body of men, who, while 
rejecting the authority of their own state, accepted that 
of another and created a paradoxical position in which a 
section of the French working class were not amenable 
to directives from Paris, but perfectly prepared to listen 
to Moscow. The backwardness of social legislation and 
the invariable habit of Left-Wing leaders to move to the 
Right in the Chamber—Clemenceau, Briand and 
Millerand all started their political careers on the extreme 


Left—helped to explain the Left’s abiding distrust of 
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the “bourgeois régime”, but did not make it any the less a 
source of weakness to the state. | 

Only strong stable government and inspiring leader- 
ship at the Centre could have reconciled the dissentin 
elements on Right and Left in the Third Republic. 
But this the men of the Centre did not provide. Re- 
sponsibility lies, in part, with the actual structure of the 

arliamentary system. In the first Assembly, De 
Broglie on the Right and Gambetta on the Left, failed 
to form homogeneous parties and the group system of 
government, with all its instability, and the local focus of 
election, with all its weakening of party discipline, were 
established once and for all. General acMahon’s 
disastrous abuse of the instrument of dissolution destroyed 
the only remaining weapon against the incurable irre- 
sponsibility of the Chamber. Instead of strong govern- 
ment and administrative continuity, the French system 
offered the spectacle of fleeing Cabinets and jack-in-the- 
box Ministers, of shifting groups, coalescing or dividing 
according not to recognizable principle, but to hidden 
laws of self interest. Only men of exceptional ability 
and exceptional qualities of leadership could have 
surmounted the obstacles placed by the system itself in 
the way of good government. 

And the typical politicians of the Third Republic 
were not on the whole of the necessary calibre. If the 

ison pen of the Right-Wing journalists was one weapon 
in Hitler’s campaign of disintegration, the corruption of 
French political life was another. All the vices of the 
First Republic, the violence and intransigence of Jacobins 
and Emigrés, the windy eloquence of the Girondins, 
and the corruption and self seeking of the Thermidorians 
were reproduced in a weaker and inferior form in the 
Third Republic, which was—like the Orleans Monarchy— 
a thoroughly bourgeois régime, bourgeois in the original 
literal sense which has no true social counterpart in this 
country. The Centre represented all the prejudices and 
shortcomings of the anti-clerical, property-loving 
petit bourgeois. The merits of the little man are the 
merits of private life—thrift, hard work, family affection. 
But the public virtues are not generally his and the 
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French system tended to give power to men who were 
not above abusing it. It was not that the world of 
French politics did not include men of the highest in- 
tegrity, simply that in the “Republique des Camerades” 
the men of great integrity were on good terms with men 
of common honesty who were on good terms with men of 
opportunist temperament who were friends with men of 
shady reputation who were friends with common crooks 
or swindlers. The result was that the financial scandals 
which arose from time to time like great gas bubbles 
from the swamp of the Parisian underworld implicated, via 
the swindlers and the men on the borderline of honesty, 
the men of integrity above. Within a decade of the 
origins of the Third Republic, the case of Mr. Wilson’s 
sale of decorations had brought down the President of the 
Republic. Within two decades, the vast Panama scandal 
was about to burst. Before its repercussions had died 
down, the Dreyfus case was in the ascendant. In the 
post-war period, the Oustric case implicated the Bank 
of France, and the Stavisky scandal led to street rioting 
threatening enough to bring down a ministry witha com- 
fortable parliamentary majority. It was this series of 
swindles in the grand manner which created an under- 
current of disgust with parliament and the politicians, 
even among the most democratic of Frenchmen. 

And besides the motif of financial corruption, another 
ran through the history of the Third Republic which was 
again a sme of its bourgeois background. ‘Through- 
out its history, an overwhelmingly strong passion was 
that of fear—fear of the Commune and the Prussians, 
fear of the Church, fear of the Jews, fear of the Army ; 
fear of the Germans, fear of the Bolsheviks. People 
acting under the stress of fear are neither very generous 
nor very understanding and these fears reinforced all 
the ‘original prejudices and lack of vision. The régime 
transcended its fear in the revival of national unity 
that accompanied the realization of its greatest fear 
in 1914, but from that great effort France never really 
recovered, 

There were thus a hundred splits and divisions within 
French society waiting for the probing knife of Nazi 
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ng of social differences on the home front with 
differences on the proper conduct of foreign policy. 
After 1936 the men of the Right, who feared the growth 
of Communism, supported a policy of conciliation with 
Germany and close understanding with the “Latin 
authoritarian systems”’, Fascist in Italy, Falangist in Spain. 
The Republicans and the men of the Left preferred the 
notion of “collective security”, in other words the 
alliance of Britain, France, and Russia in a common front 
against “‘Fascism”’, in either its German, Spanish or Italian 
forms. The straightforward patriotism of a Louis 
Barthou who preferred a Russian, however Communist, 
to a German, however capitalist, was a thing of the past. 
The forty-hour week was inextricably linked with the 
safety of the Spanish Republic, the maintenance of “law 
and order” with the victory of the Spanish Right. 
Nazi propaganda had been at ati in France long 
before the war. With the outbreak of hostilities, it 
increased in intensity. Defeatism on the Right and on 
the Left was encouraged from Berlin. The Right learnt 
that continued resistance was breeding social revolt and 
that a separate peace would establish France’s relations 
with her Latin sisters, enable Hitler to get free from the 
Russian entanglement and return to his original anti- 
communism. At the same time, the Left were urged to 
abandon.a war fought on the imperial interests of their 
bourgeois masters, French or British, and to “turn the 
imperialist war into a class war”. And while the dis- 
content of the workers grew under the flail of this pro- 
aganda, their discontent was quickly passed on to the 
Right as a further sign of imminent social collapse. When 


the final blow of invasion and military defeat fell upon 


the fabric of the French state, it was already rotted by the 
death-watch of fifty years distrust, by social dissension 
and division, and by the final disintegration of the enemy’s 
propaganda. And in a campaign of little more than three 


weeks, the Third Republic fell. 


Barspara WarbD. 
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FATHER ERIC BURROWS, S.J.: A TRIBUTE . 


— human mind has some engaging perversities. 
If one is more winsome than the others, it is that 
which will put certain men or things side by side. There 
are psychologists who call this by hard names. That is 
their business. ‘They are wrong, of course. They, like 
other folk with a less grandiose title, can have taken too 
small stock of what the Lord Jesus Christ praises in the 
spirit of the child. It is the bringer of men together 
within itself. You will remember that tradition says it 
was St. Ignatius of Antioch whom He took in his arms 
when speaking certain lessons concerning the spirit of 
the child. Could not that be said to be evidence of the 
most engaging perversity of the mind? It would put 
such a man into those Hands. Therefore it is of no use 
for psychologists to talk in a way which is most difficult 
even for themselves to understand about this lovely 
hospitality of the mind. Barrie might have written 
about it. He was on the right lines when he began to 
tell us about the “Machonachie” within us. Something 
stopped his pen. Perhaps it was that he did not push on 
from Kirriemuir to Galilee. However that may be, we 
can be certain that for this child-like virtue of arranging 
persons and things the centuries do not count. Even 
the history of the Religious Orders, should its men belong 
to them, is a matter of charming disregard. ‘There I 
must stop. This preamble is meant to cover some 
reasons for the company in which I cannot help putting 
— Burrows. He must go to the side of Pére 
uc. 

That missionary and scholar is one of the captivating 
memories of my boyhood. At the mention of the titles 
of his four volumes: Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tar- 
tarie, le Thibet, et la Chine pendant les années 1844- 
1846; and then the other book L’Empire chinots, the 
very feel of them comes to one’s fingertips; and the 
smell of their binding to one’s nostrils. ‘The pages of 
Burrows’ books affect me as a man in something like the 
same way; only the impressions are deeper. The 
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pleasure for the senses, and the boyish joy in the vigorous 


¢trek, give place to the adult appreciation of a man who is 


revered. Let me then explain why this Jesuit must be 
put with that Lazarist. 

It will be remembered that Pére Huc crossed rivers and 
deserts. He disguised himself as a lama. He was 
attached to a Lamassary for almost a year. He saw parts 
of Tibet unseen before by European eyes and he finally 
reached Lhasa. The precisian would say that Father 
Burrows had done none of these things. It is needless 
to answer back to such a matter-of-fact person. The 
denials of the literalist cannot set aside his achieve- 
ments which range him with Pére Huc. I am speaking 
of him as an Orientalist. Another will write of him as 
a Religious. 

Burrows actually went to the site of the Flood. Is 
not that an achievement to put by the side of entering 
Tibet ? He could read with fine facility the inscriptions 
which Abraham may have seen when living in Ur. 
Pére Huc learnt some Tibetan and Tatar: unusual 
accomplishments for his time. Let me goon. Burrows 
wrote a book which almost led him, and any who will 
read it, to the earthly Paradise. Huc reached the Dalai 
Lama; and his account set one reader at least on the 
journey there whenever a book of Tibetan travel appears 
—which is much the best way of travelling to L sa. 
But to go with Burrows, and wonder if one has got to 
Paradise, is an experience which even Padre Deimal’s 
Bermerkungen (that depend from its last pages) cannot 
cause one petal of its fascination to drop to an earth of 
some other texture than that on the maps our scholar 
had used. These are, it is plain, three good reasons why 
Jesuit and Lazarist should be brought together. There 
are many more. They will come out to us as we turn 
the pages of Burrows’s books. He too had scaled moun- 
tains ; crossed rivers; and sought adventures on “faery 
seas”. ‘These are marked on the maps of the migrations 
of the human spirit. Let us ask more searchingly how 
and why Huc and he should go together. | 

There is nothing arbitrary if we begin with Father 


Burrows’s last book. When someone has gone on into 
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the Light, we humans like to see his picture. Have you 
ever felt that each page is the likeness of its author? 
That there was no call for a prefatory picture of him. I 
am ready to defend my feeling that Burrows is pictured 
on every page of this last book. He did not see quite all 
of them through the Press. His friend Father E. F. 
Sutcliffe did that ; and with exquisite care. The book 
is Burrows. Each page is a self-portrait. Some sceptical 
or superior folk might incline to believe that any book 
appearing in the Bellarmine Series could never portray a 
man; whatever it could do for scholarship. Such 
sophistication has little root in laughter or truth. Turn 
the pages of this book for yourself, and you will find the 
living portrait of its author. 

He is not in the setting-out of the page. That is a 
token of the printer’s skill. ‘The man is in the material 
on the pages. Its language; its scholarship ; its style ; 
its thought, these are the notes of his presence. The 
first thing which strikes the reader of this book is the 
lithe and refined English. The sentences are rounded 
to their last syllable; not as Flanbert made them, but 
as by an innate dignity of their own. The French 
commonplace that style in writing is the man breaks into 
fresh foliage, for now the man is his literary style. 
Burrows’s noted courtesy and dignity, qualities which 
shone in him whether in a cassock or the spare dress of an 
explorer, are enshrined in his English. A sense of nobility 
can pass into adequate and concise statements of import- 
ant matters. ‘This is another quality in Burrows’s prose. 
That is very different from precision of a mathematical or 
scientific sort. This has the exactness of the scholar, but 
the man has held the pen. There was in Burrows a 
nobility of character. It touched his attitude towards 
everything in life; whether you found him in the give 
and take of conversation or in prayer. The essential and 
thoughtful simplicity of the man naturally was “white 
‘samite”! Another quality in the prose of this book is his 
coming to unexpected results. He does not set them out 
as surprises. He never uses language which could betray 
their worth. They appear under the aegis of the first 
two qualities. In like manner laughter would come into 
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his quiet eyes; and then into his speech: a happy 
novelty it might seem, but in reality a natural flowering 
of all that was in him. The one quality in the book 
which even a careless reader could not miss, is the wide 
learning of each page. ‘There is his bright and broad 
brow. Did I not say that the book was full of the pictures 
of its author? Their accuracy will be vindicated by the 
Memoir which is to be published. 

The title of the book we are looking at is The Oracles of 
Facob and Balaam. ‘This is extended by that of its first 
part which reads: Babylonian Uranography or the 
Oracles of Facob. ‘These two should give us the sort of 
surprise which thrills. The simulated surprise of the 
sceptic, whose fluttering hands and lips say “I told you 
so”, is ruled out. A scholar of Burrows’s endowments 
does not yoke together Genesis 49 and Numbers 23-24 
with Babylonian Uranography for fun or pretence. The 
parase from his secondary title will rather open the eyes 
of a child. It ought to open ours. For Babylonia is 
still a name which can stir the imagination. Whilst 
“Uranography” is a rare verbal bird. Its two pieces are 
Greek: sky and writing. Do not think of it, however, 
as you do of the desecration an advertising aeroplane 
makes on the upper air with the names of politicians and 

tions. A tiny word like “‘about” or “of” must follow 
its use of “writing”; and then the meaning is clear: 
uranography is writing about or of the sky, and particu- 
larly the sky at night-time. What Burrows did was to 
read those chapters in Hebrew under the stars in 
Mesopotamia. There the stars are brilliant and great ; 
and the sky is a blue of marvellous depth. All the 
successive dwellers in Mesopotamia have had to ponder 
on them. The clay tablets tell us that. amar 
informs us that Abraham had learnt from them in 
Ur. 

Father Burrows has not then taken two Hebrew docu- 
ments and put them among the Babylonian stars. He 
was more than a poet; he was a distinguished scholar. 
His endeavour is to get at old truth in the Hebrew text ; 
and by putting the words back into their primary con- 


text. Ideas and words in ancient documents must have 
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first meanings. Let us watch him handle one of the 
oracles of Jacob : 


The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the staff from between his feet, 

Till he comes for whom it is, 

And for whom is the people’s hope. 

Tying his ass to the vine : 

And his ass’s foal to the red vine : 

He has washed his raiment in wine : 

And his garment in the blood of the grapes : 
His eyes are dark with wine : 


And his teeth white with milk. 


Those verses seem at first glance far from the stars. Our 
exegesis is ina hurry. In each portion of these oracles, a 
Hebrew name and star are united. When therefore we 
read again the line: “till he comes for whom 1t 1s”; we 
have read the name in the underlined phrase. Shelah is 
Judah’s heir; and the name looks onwards to David the 
Shelanite, the great member of the clan. Read on the 
next four lines. ‘The ass and the ass’s foal tied to the 
vine are astral and not zoological references. ‘They were 
0 in the Babylonian sky ; and lying next to Leo and 

irgo. We have to keep that shining sky before our 
eyes. We now see in this area the star we know as 
Arcturus. Groups of stars are on either side of it. 
These the Babylonians called “the yoke of the ass” and 
“the foal’s yoke”. Ancient notions of time linked these 
astral groups with the grape-harvest. The wine-red of 
Arcturus, for so it was said to be coloured by those early 
watchers of the sky, has flowed over the starry yoke of the 
two asses. Hence the oracle could speak of garments 
dripping with the “blood of the grape”. These things 
disclose some of Burrows’s workmanship as he sought to 
understand Hebrew name and star. He could have 
nothing to do with the curious abracadabra of what is 
generally supposed to be astrology. Nor was he moved 
to make one of his links because, as some moderns suppose, 
the starry sky was first discerned from Kénigsberg in the 
eighteenth century. His anxiety is for the original 
significances of ancient documents. And his eyes are 
upon the stars as the Babylonians saw them. 
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It is true that he has followed in the footsteps of a 
group of very able students of Babylonian things. His 
delicate critical scholarship has enabled him to go beyond 
them. His sense of the sky seen so long ago is more 
Babylonian than theirs. They were at home with what 
the Greeks had made of that earlier sky. They saw the 
stars as put into their places; much in the same way as 
the writer of Baruch, 3,34 had seen them. You will 
recall how he treats the stars as if they were in the form 
of a public school; and they answered in turn the 
demand of roll-call with “Adsumus”. Burrows envis- 
aged them in an earlier freedom. Another feature in 
his work is better than that of his predecessors. He has a 
more perfect sense of the linguistic components of the 
problems represented by the Hebrew documents. As 
this is not the place and time to give his thesis in detail, 
let me say one or two things to bring assurance to the 
reader who is not accustomed to the handling of these 
absorbing problems of Biblical text. Burrows’s work 
brings illumination into many quarters. Take one, for 
instance, which may seem far away from the Bible. On 
its lines we can explain at last the mosaic pavements 
which archaeologists have been finding in the remains of 
early Palestinian synagogues. These show the twelve 
divisions of the stars and the solar chariot in their midst. 
As a consequence, the Transjordanian synagogues have 
been accused of heresies; both in the use of such orna- 
ment and in the matter of zodiacal speculation. We now 
know that nothing of the sort is to be put to their account. 
Archaeological and Talmudical discovery on the one 
hand, and Burrows on the other hand, prevent these 
judgements. The delight of discussing these fresh 
considerations with him cannot be. He was aware, 
however, of the problem. ‘This was to be expected in 
such sensitive work as his. My account of a piece of his 
book will have failed, unless it is helping to etch in the 
portrait of its author. And it will not have to be argued 
that, like Huc, he was an intrepid explorer. 

When we take the road to the earthly Paradise pro- 
posed by Burrows, the lines of his portrait become more 
strongly drawn. The Pontifical Biblical Institute must 
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have thought that when, eleven years ago, it published 
his Tilmun, Bahrain, Paradise (1928). Its august 

atronage extends to both man and scholar. Many 
oe. tried to find the site of Eden. ‘The search seems to 
have begun as far back as the time of the composition of 
the second chapter of Genesis. In our late days, for 
instance, it has been put as far south as Zimbabwe in 
Rhodesia and as far north as Upper Mongolia. The 
first hypothesis seems to have been made because a 
German student could find nothing else to do with the 


| puzz ing remains—I am not sure that he saw Father 


chebesta’s monograph on the subject ; and the second 
one because many eggs of the Dinosaurus have been 
found in the Mongolian deserts. The ethnology and 
the zoology involved in these views are most troublesome 
to relate with the narrative of Adam and Eve. Father 
Burrows worked in another way. He compiled evidence 
from Sumerian, Akkadian, Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic sources. He went from the epic of Gilgmesh to 
the Kuran. For fascination his way more than outvies 
the hold of Huc’s account of how he crossed the desert of 
Koko Nor on the road to Lhasa. Burrows sailed spiritual 
seas as the Elizabethans physical seas; with a legendary 
name or two and a vague sketch of a map which might 
be of an island or of the shadow of a littoral. 

The merest sketch of his itinerary ought to turn a 
multitude towards Oriental studies. It will naturally be 
a select multitude ; for the labour is great. When the 
languages are acquired it is possible to move, as Burrows 
does, from the minutiae of Sumerian inscriptions ; to the 
fruit and shadow of date palms ; to mountains with cedar 
trees and yielding bronze; to fountains of living or 
running waters; to seas strange with wonderful phos- 
phorescence and sometimes thought to be the waters of 
death ; to fields of red coral; to the gates of the sunset 
a by scorpion-men, such as were actually found in 

yria. These are some of the stations on his road to 
Paradise. I cannot give you all the topographical links 
in his journey. ‘The chief reasons why Burrows ended at 
Bahrain on the Persian Gult are soon told. This great 
centre of pearl-fishing was known to the Sumerians as 
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Tilmun. The Kuran puts the fountain of life there; 
and also locates there a Judaeo—Arabic version of the 
Paradise legend known long before to the Sumerians. 
The book, as a piece of craftsmanship, is not unlike the 
intricate carving which comes from China and India. A 
part of a man’s lifetime was given to acquiring the 
patience and skill needed for the carrying out of the design 
as —— and essential as a piece of plant-life. Burrows 
wrote his book before Ras Shamra had disclosed its proto- 
Canaanite tablets. He would have found in them fresh 
material for his quest of Paradise. He would have gained 
even more fundamentally important material from the 
findings which are being made concerning the cosmology 
of the Semites. He left open a door in his work for the 
coming of such visitors. ‘The gleaming wealth they may 
bring will go only to adorn what he has done. Have you 
noticed that we have been adding touches to the portrait 
of Burrows? ‘The long discipline of scholarship; the 
masterly and patient dealing with the most refined details 
of literature like the Sumerian and the Akkadian; and 
the openness of mind which expects much of discoveries 
yet to be made. ‘These admirable qualities seem to me 
to make the essential preface to the book which gives him 
an assured place in the history of Oriental Learning. 

It is called Archaic Texts (1935) ; and is issued among 
the records of the excavations of Ur. It has been said that 
Burrows went to the site of the Flood. The evidence 
for the occurrence was unearthed at Ur. To reach it the 
excavators had to cut through the Royal cemetery there. 
A large series of tombs yielded a remarkable collection of 
gold ornaments which far surpass, in aesthetic and his- 
toric value, anything yet found in Egypt: a mosaic of 
the Babylonian army set in lapis lazuli ; harps of gold and 
mosaic-work ; statue of a ram caught in a thicket— 
the phrase will be familiar to readers of the Biblical 
narrative of Abraham. Above all, from Burrows’s point 
of view, there was a rich gathering of most ancient clay 
tablets. Their signs were much older than the cunei- 
form. Out of them indeed the dog-tooth signs had 
grown. ‘They were not long literary texts. ‘The matters 
told on them make up the material which fundamentally 
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gives us the interpretation of the later books in clay. 
They speak of farms and gardens ; of animals and trees ; 
of metals and rivers; of buildings and jobs for men; of 
how the Babylonians calculated, set festal days, and 
ractised religion. Each fragment or tablet is taken by 
Some catalogued and measured; copied and inter- 
preted ; and its signs compared with analogous ones on 
any other tablets in the collections of the world. Thus 
his book is an indispensable instrument for any who would 
study the history of Mesopotamian sign-writing in 
particular ; and of primitive calligraphy in general. It 
must be in the hands of any who have to interpret 
Mesopotamian civilizations and literatures. 

Let me try to illustrate the value of Burrows’s work 
from a more widely known area of study. Crete seems 
to be within most folk’s ken. Evans’s essays on Cretan 
pictographs and his published transcripts of Cretan 
inscriptions are among the instruments without which a 
student of the primary stages of Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion cannot work. The signs, whether pictorial or 
linear, remain silent. Their key has not yet been found. 
Burrows’s book occupies a central position for the worker 
in the primary areas of Mesopotamian civilization. His 
signs, however, speak. Their key has been found. Thus, 
he has contributed to learning a splendid agent in the 
a of a manual of Palaeo-Ideography. He is the 
Mabillon of the most ancient written material of the 
Near East. It will be noticed that again the Religious 
Orders make agreeable propinquity. By his help 
tablets can be dated and interpreted; and illumina- 
tion thrown on the written word from the Euphrates 
to Thule, and during the creative periods of civiliza- 
tion in that altogether important portion of the 
world. 

A few days ago Father Sutcliffe sent me an off-print 
from Biblica (p. 405 ff. 1939). It is only several pages in 
length ; and is a piece of exegesis on Wisdom, x, 10. Its 
donor was its editor. He annotates it thus: “This note 
was left among his papers by the late Father Burrows and, 
although it had not received his final revision, is printed as 
it stood in memory of its author. R.I.P.” Happily 
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there are other studies from his pen to come out ; and a 
Memoir of him is in process of writing. ‘This exegetical 
exercise 1s a characteristic piece of work. Nowhere more 
so than at the point he calls in Sennacherib to light up the 
passage. It will be remembered that it tells how Sophia 
guided Jacob; “showed him the Kingdom of God and 
gave him knowledge of holy things”. Burrows suggests 
that a tradition not recorded in Genesis was in the mind 
of the sacred poet. Haggadic amplification of the O.T. 
narrative is characteristic of his work. ‘To demonstrate 
his opinion he gathers material from Jewish Apocrypha 
and pseudepigrapha, from Baruch to Fubilees. Then in 
his final footnote he cites an Assyrian tablet in which 
Sennacherib writes of Ninevah in much the same manner 
as Jewish writers of Jerusalem; that is of its lasting 
foundations, and of its being built from a plan written 
in the shining clusters of the stars. He recognizes that 
the Hebrew writings never put astral foundations to 
Jerusalem. 

How then did he get to Sennacherib ? He thinks that 
Jacob had a vision of the heavenly Jerusalem. Touches in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs look as if they 
could be linked with the story of Jacob, larger than that 
in the Old Testament, which he seeks; and which the 
writer of Wisdom knew. ‘Therefore he conjectures that 
an early haggadist on Genesis xxviii, 17, had attributed 
such a vision to Jacob. Other verbal foundation for this 
view seems to be in Bereshith Rabba to that very verse. 
Whatever is to be said of this interpretation, it is clear 
that it leaves Sennacherib out in the cold with the 
Syrian stars. 

It would have been a profound pleasure to discuss with 
Father Burrows the haggadah in the oldest of Samaritan 
writings. It, like the Wisdom of Solomon,. slides the 
references to Jacob into those about Joseph; and all 
within a few verses’ space. On its way between the two, 
it glances at the Pharaoh of Joseph’s time who learnt “the 
lore of the stars in great Babylon”. What rare converse 
could have been made on the contents of the haggadah 
he was seeking ? Might not Sennacherib after all have 
been brought to the very fireside of a Hebrew chronicler’s 
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mind? ‘There was a link somewhere in the extra- 
canonical haggadah, between the Assyrian ideas he refers 
to and the Jacob of the Wisdom of Solomon. These 
questions remain with us. As do all the others which can 
fascinate the scholar into the pursuit of truth. Father 
Burrows has gone on to Him Who is the Vision and the 
Truth. | 
V. Burcu. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


The Beginning of the Third Republic in France. A History of 
the National Assembly, February—September, 1871. By the 
Rev. Frank Herbert Brabant, M.A., Canon of Winchester. 
(Macmillan & Co. 2655.) 


SINGULARLY appropriate in the moment of its publication, Canon 
Brabant’s book makes really fascinating reading. ‘Throughout 
the months described the German Army of Occupation was in 
the background, and the author gives a balanced and careful 
account of the attitude of the founders of the Second Reich. 
The chapters on the National Assembly are in some respects 
excellent, and Canon Brabant reveals a gift for lucid political 
description. It is not this, however, which renders his book 
memorable. The appeal of this study lies in its descriptions of 
character and background, and in the crowded personal detail 
which the author heaps together in regard to Thiers, Gambetta 
and de Broglie. One is charmed again and again by Canon 
Brabant’s talent for gathering in minutiae of personal information 
which build up a picture at once cogent and revealing. With 
Gambetta he is remarkably successful, and he very adequately 
conveys the soberness and dreary clarity of Adolphe Thiers. 
The most attractive account is that of Victor and Albert de 
Broglie. And here the author shows an understanding of the 
religious influences which went to mould Albert de Broglie’s 
outlook. The vignettes of his childhood are appealing and bite 
into the memory. 

This concentration upon three individuals inevitably to some 
extent upsets the balance of the book. Those unfamiliar with 
this period will obtain a very insufficient impression of politicians, 
like Falloux, whose careers are not selected for detailed treatment. 
Canon Brabanit’s method needs an immense amount of detail to 
obtain its striking successes. Lacombe, for instance, remains a 
shadowy figure. Dupanloup is naturally the sole ecclesiastic upon 
whom an historian of the National Assembly would concentrate. 
The author gives a sympathetic but rather over-simplified im- 
pression of the great churchman. It jars to find him described 
as “Curate of la Madeleine”’. 

After the account of the Paris-Bordeaux controversy the most 
valuable section of the book is, perhaps, that which deals with 
the Royalist Party and the Question of the Princes. The point 
of view of the Legitimists is very clearly stated, and the difficulties 
which beset the Orleans Princes are set out with acumen. The 
author is particularly successful in his description of the ex- 
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Orleanists. In general he is at his best when considering shades 
of political opinion or the vagaries of character. His general 
surveys are hardly carried far enough. He does not really work 
out the attitude of the chdteaux, and his few references to the 
pontificate of Pius IX and its problems are somewhat iron and 
lifeless. 

These are small points for The Beginning of the Third Republic 
has a real fascination and is immensely readable. Canon Brabant 
has an admirable touch whether he is writing of Gambetta or 
the Comte de Chambord. The full-length character-studies have 
a vividness which is as delightful as it is unexpected. 

Davin Matuew. 


Italy in the Making. By G.F.H. and T. Berkeley. (Cambridge 
University Press, 255.) 

Tuis is the third volume of Mr. & Mrs. Berkeley’s most important 
work of which the first summarized the relatively uneventful 
thirty years of Italian history between 1815 and 1846, explaining 
in particular the political creeds of the chief protagonists, Metter- 
nich, Mazzini and the various autocratic governments of the 
subsequent period ; and the second dealt in greater detail with the 
eighteen months between June 1846 and January 1848. The 
present covers the most crowded period of all, namely, the first 
ten and a half months of 1848, that is, of the “Year of Revolution”, 
in Italy, as elsewhere. This proportion of detail probably reflects 
the true perspective of significance. 

The supreme merits of the book are its impartiality and human 
understanding. It sets forth the apology, where such is needed, 
of all the chief statesmen and politicians who have often been most 
blamed—not only Charles Albert and Pius IX, who are the heroes 
of this new volume, but also Ferdinand of Naples, known as King 
Bomba, Pellegrino Rossi, chief minister of the Pope, Mamiami 
Della Rovere, Sterbini the Demagogue, Leopold of Tuscany, 
Massimo d’Azeglio, even General Radetski, who are all alike 
treated with a rare comprehension of the difficulties of their 
situations, the divergencies of their political creeds and of their 
whole outlook upon life. Moreover, in the background are 
depicted scores of secondary figures, drawn with unusual care and 
sympathy and illustrated from a mass of contemporary documents 
and memoirs. The book explains the programme of all the many 
conflicting political creeds alike comprehensive and convincing 
to their adherents today, as they were to their apostles a century 
ago. Light is thrown by many detailed examples on the methods 
of organized propaganda and popular agitation, as used with no less 
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tragic effect in 1939 than in 1846; in fact the book is truly “‘catho- 


lic” in the widest sense. 

One could easily point out a few minor defects, as when whole 
sentences are inadvertently repeated on different pages or the 
population of the little duchy of Parma is decupled in a paren- 
thesis. Moreover the detailed descriptions of the fighting, 
albeit a proof of the meticulous care with which the book has 
been prepared, are probably less interesting to the general student, 
to whom they can only seem like petty skirmishes in comparison 
with the great battles of more recent times. But the main prob- 
lems of Italian unity a century ago are the same as her problems 
of today and are well illustrated by many typical examples in this 
most instructive history. 

For example, we see the strength of the old regional hatreds and 
provincial rivalries—Sicily longing for freedom from the rule of 
Naples, Bologna and the Romagna from the rule of Rome, Leghorn 
from Florence, Genoa from Turin—and we note the influence of 
these minor centrifugal forces in promoting unity on national 
lines. The book shows the distrust which the unpolitical masses 
of the Italian people have always felt towards their politicians and 
unless aroused to a blind fury by some positive act of outrage or 
oppression, their utter indifference to all movements and parties 
whatsoever. 

Probably the more thoughtful students of modern Italy with 
her rigid geographical definitions and racially divided populations 
and, as a historic consequence of this, her six or seven glorious 
capital cities, will admit that, ideally speaking, the Federal Solution 
of Gioberti, championed by Pope Pius, was by far the most 
desirable, but also that it was then in the hour of her making, as it 
is today, impracticable, owing to the fact that Italy could only free 
herself from Teutonic domination and only now maintain that 
freedom, at the cost of becoming and remaining a single political 
unit and a first-class military nation in alliance with the strongest 
European group of powers—a position for which her meagre 
natural resources and the best qualities of her industrious popula- 
tion do not fit her. Many students may even admit that it was her 
misfortune to attain this unity and freedom in the great period 
of liberal reform, which forced upon her a constitution and 
political machine utterly unsuited to the character of the vast 
mass of her people, as was amply proved by the squalid failure of 
her subsequent sixty years of corrupt, pusillanimous, anti-clerical 
and incompetent “democracy” which left her to fall an easy victim 
to a popular and more efficient dictatorship. 

It is to answer problems such as these that this book affords 
invaluable material. All serious political students will find it an 
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invaluable mine of illustration from this crowded and complex 
period of history. We can only be grateful for these three, and 
_impatiently await the issue of succeeding volumes. 


Harotp Goan. 


Rousseau and Burke: A study of the idea of Liberty in Eighteenth 
Century Political Thought. By Annie Marion Osborn. 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


Tue neglect of Edmund Burke is one of the great scandals of 
English scholarship. If he had been a German or a Frenchman 
his works would have been studied and analysed with the same care 
and scientific method as those of Rousseau and Hegel and Marx. 
But we who pride ourselves on our political genius have not even 
taken the trouble to produce an adequate edition of the works of 
our greatest political thinkers, while the books that deal with his 
political philosophy are remarkably few. It is humiliating to an 
Englishman to compare the half-dozen titles in the section of 
Miss Osborn’s bibliography that is devoted to Burke with the 
long list of works that deal with every aspect of Rousseau’s thought. 
Miss Osborn’s own work is a valuable contribution to the subject, 
for it brings out more fully than ever before the common ground 
of fundamental principles from which the tradition of Western 
democracy is derived and the divergence of method which separates 
the rationalist equalitarian democracy of French republicanism 
from the organic historical tradition of English constitutional 
government. 

For Rousseau and Burke are both united in their recognition of 
the Law of Nature as the source of the political order and the 
foundation of all political philosophy. As Miss Osborn writes, 
“They had complete faith in God as the moral ruler of the universe 
and in that moral order which held all things ‘fast in their place’. 
Furthermore, both believed that the state was the means appointed 
by the Author and Founder of Society through which man could 
find virtue and the perfection of which his nature was capable.” 

When Burke states that “He who gave our nature to be perfected 
by our virtue, willed also the necessary means of its perfection— 
He willed therefore the State”, he gives the fundamental tenet not 
only of his own political thought, but of Rousseau’s as well. 

But while both thinkers agreed in their conception of the 
moral nature of the state and the identity of social liberty with 
the reign of law, they differed entirely in their application of 
these principles to political facts. Rousseau, the idealist, con- 
demned the historic state for its failure to conform to his principles, 
whereas Burke appealed from the abstract theories of the political 
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reformers and constitution-mongers to the “arguments of states 
and kingdoms” and the corporate experience of historical 
tradition. To Burke the state was not an aggregation of in- 
dividuals but a living organism adapted to a particular environment 
and developing through the ages in response to a particular series 
of historical circumstances, And the same is true of a political 
constitution, which is the institutional expression of this organic 
life. “It is a choice not of one day or one set of people, not a 
tumultuary and giddy choice ; it is a deliberate election of ages 
and generations ; it is a constitution made by what is ten thousand 
times better than choice, it is made by the peculiar circumstances, 
occasions, tempers, dispositions, and moral, civil and _ social 
habitudes of the people, which disclose themselves only in a long 
space of time. It is a vestment which accommodates itself to the 
body... .” 

This is Burke’s great quarrel with the “speculative politicians” 
who were attempting to build a perfect state on absolute 
principles without reference to experience or circumstances of 
national tradition. “An ignorant man,” he writes, “who is not 
fool enough to meddle with his clock, is however sufficiently 
confident to think he can safely take to pieces and put together 
at his pleasure a moral machine of another guise, importance and 
complexity, composed of far other wheels and springs and balances, 
and counteracting and co-operating powers.” In so far as a 
revolution breaks social continuity, it destroys the historical 
organism and reduces the state to a collection of vague, loose 
individuals—“‘loose counters”, “Alas! They little know how many 
a weary step is to be taken before they conform themselves into 
a mass which has a true politic personality.” 

It is true that Burke in his criticism of the French Revolution 
failed to recognize the real changes in the social organism which 
precipitated the political change. Nevertheless, as against the 
idealists and the constitution builders of the Constituent Assembly 
his criticisms were almost entirely justified. For the political 
edifice which they erected on abstract principles collapsed almost 
before it was completed, and out of the ruins there emerged a 
new power more absolute than any that the ancien régime had 
known and utterly opposed to the principles of the men of 1789. 
This was pointed out by Burke himself in his later writings and this 
is why it is unfair to judge him, as has often been done by the 
Reflections on the French Revolution alone. It is to the Letters on a 
Regicide Peace that we must turn for Burke’s final judgement, 
made at the close of his own life when England, deserted by her 
allies, stood alone as the defender of the liberty of Europe. He 
now realized that the principles which he had formerly condemned 
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for their individualism and their spirit of unsocial independence 
had in practise produced a new and terrible power which 
threatened to conquer Europe. Rousseau’s theory of the General 
Will had become transformed into the totalitarian despotism of 
the Committee of Public Safety and the Jacobin Republic. “To 
them the will . . . the liberty, the toil, the blood of individuals 
is as nothing. Individuality is left out of their scheme of Govern- 
ment. The state is all in all. Everything is referred to the 
production of force ; afterwards everything is trusted to the use 
of it.... The State has dominion and conquest for its sole 
objects; dominion over minds by proselytism, over bodies by 
arms.” 

Miss Osborn is inclined to absolve Rousseau from responsibility 
for this revolutionary development. There is, however, a general 
connection between Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will and 
the ideals of a plebiscitary democracy, which in turn is closely 


linked with the rise of the totalitarian state, while Burke’s 


philosophy of organic historical development is equally related 
to the development of constitutional liberalism and the ideals 
of self government which have inspired the political development 
of the English-speaking world. Thus the two great political 
thinkers of the eighteenth century represent the two opposite 
elements which have contributed to the rise of modern democracy. 
On the one hand, the revolutionary idealism which is prepared to 
sacrifice everything to the realization of the sovereignty of the 
people—the autocracy of the General Will: on the other, the 
liberal traditionalism which regarded self-government and political 
liberty as goods which had been won by centuries of social 
discipline and political cooperation and which could only be 
preserved by a continuous process of adaptation to the particular 
conditions of national life. But it is remarkable that neither the 
one nor the other set any store by the things that we are apt to 
consider as the very essence of democracy—the counting of votes, 
the divine right of majorities and the individualism which makes 
private interests and private opinions the ultimate political 
standards. 
C. Dawson. 


The American Presidency. An Interpretation by Harold J. Laski. 
(George Allen & Unwin. 75. 6d.) 


One of the aspects of the American Presidency most difficult for 
the average British student of politics to grasp is the contrast 
between the President’s apparent and actual power. The power 
is undoubtedly great but not so great as the unique character of 
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the office should in theory entail. The President combines the 
functions of King, Commander-in-Chief and Prime Minister, and, 
unlike the British Prime Minister, he is not supported by responsible 
Cabinet Ministers, for the American Cabinet is, in fact, little more 
than a group of advisers to the President. Moreover, he concerns 
himself with, and has practically full responsibility for, the 
conduct of foreign affairs. He is elected by the vote of the 
sovereign people and, once he is elected, his party’s dependence 
on him is greater than his on the party, for its chances of winning 
the next Presidential election largely depend upon his record in 
office. Yet Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency illustrates not over- 
whelming predominance but a constant and often unsuccessful 
struggle with opposed interests: on the home front the most 
striking example to his defeat on the Supreme Court issue within 
six months of his triumphant re-election in 1936. In the sphere 
of foreign policy, it has been all. too obvious since the war began 
that the President’s sympathies and desire to help the cause of the 
Democracies has far outstripped the willingness of Congress to 
follow his lead. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Harold Laski’s lucid and convincing 
study of the American Presidency that it gives a clear picture 
of the limitations of the Presidential office. ‘They spring from the 
climate of opinion in which the American Constitution was 
formed. At that time the American States were in revolt against 
the prerogatives of the royal pcwerin England. Deeply influenced 
by Montesquieu, the Founding Fathers drew up a system of 
government which would limit the scope of government as far 
as possible. In Madison’s words, “the accumulation of powers 
in a single hand is the very definition of tyranny” and an elaborate 
system of checks and balances had to be built up to set rigid limits 
to the power of the executive authority. And although the 
economic and social conditions which created the ideal of the 
“negative state”’ have long since vanished, the traditions of “the 
frontier” and of free business initiative have continued to colour 
Americans’ attitude towards the state and have led them still to 
believe that the best government is on the whole the least 
government. 

We can get some picture of the President’s limitations by 
comparing him with the British Prime Minister. The President 
is, it is true, the nominee of a great party, but he has no strict 
party control in Congress. He cannot, like the Prime Minister, 
impose the three-line whip on his followers. He has no assurance 
that an issue originated by him, however important, can be forced 
through Congress. Congress asserts its own individuality by 
opposing the President, and, since he has no weapon of dissolution, 
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he cannot bring an unrepentant House of Deputies or Senate 
to heel. This uncertainty prevails even during his first two years 
of office, when he can usually count on his party’s majority in 


‘Congress. But after two years, fresh elections may return a 


majority of the other party, in which case, as Wilson’s last two 
years in office illustrate, he is reduced to impotence and complete 
legislative and executive stagnation follow. Even in the sphere 
of foreign affairs where the fact that, in Jefferson’s words, “the 
transaction of business with foreign powers is executive altogether” 
gives the President more latitude than anywhere else, the Senate 
must assent to treaties, Congress alone can declare war and, as 
the most recent Neutrality Act has shown, the President’s conduct 
of foreign policy can be complicated at every turn by previous 
legislation. 

Professor Laski illustrates well the paradox of the Presidency 
but at the same time he shows that, for all its inadequacy, the 
system has unfailingly produced—in Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt—the great man in the 
great crisis. But as Bagehot pointed out, “Success in a lottery is 
no argument for lotteries”, and it is difficult to accept as a complete 
indication of a working system of government that it does work 
well—in crises. 

BarBara Warp, 


Germany: Fekyll {FS Hyde. By Sebastian Haffner. (Secker and 
Warburg. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Tue number of books devoted to the interpretation of National 
Socialism is already legion. Few will achieve a lasting reputation. 
Among those which have succeeded in explaining various funda- 
mental aspects of German Fascism and will on that account 
endure, are Rauschning’s Revolution of Destruction, Schuman’s 
Naz1 Dictatorship, Roberts’ The House that Hitler Built, and now 
Haffner’s book which deserves our warm commendation. 

Haffner’s work can hardly, however, be compared with the other 
classical interpretations of National Socialism. Germany: Fekyll 
€§ Hyde contains important chapters but the work as a whole is 
uneven and often arrogant in its assumptions: uneven since 
Haffner’s “European” programme into which Germany is to be 
fitted in her pre-Bismarckian shape is a nonsensical project quite 
out of harmony with Haffner’s painstaking analysis of the various 
social groups and their corresponding attitudes and opinions which 
go to make up the German people today. 

The chapters devoted to the presentation of Hitler, the Nazi 
leaders, the great Nazi masses, the loyal population, the unloyal 
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groups in opposition show a sure hand, quite capable of dealing 
with difficult problems of socialogical analysis. 

In these chapters the unteachable amateurs who are responsible 
for “Britain’s” enemy propaganda might learn how the German 
opposition should be approached if British propaganda is to 
become telling and effective. But these gentlemen are too wise 
and too busy to read books. 

Haffner is young enough to have achieved an unprejudiced 
picture of Imperial Germany and of the Weimar Republic. 
Nevertheless he believes in a species of neo-Liberalism as unreal as 
his vague dream of a federal reorganization of the German 
States. His “liberal” tendencies have prevented him from 
gaining any real understanding of the illegal movements inside 
Germany, yet since he speaks of them with great freedom, the book 
gives the impression of a certain arrogance. 

It is also difficult to agree with Haffner’s judgement on the 
German emigrés. The leaders of the New Germany are not to be 
found in London or New York. As Jacob Burckhardt wisely and 
correctly remarked in his Weltgeschichtlichen Betrachtungen : 

“Emigrés should not return or at least should not return 
seeking compensation or amends. They should accept their 
sufferings as part of their human destiny and recognize that they 
fall under a law of prescription determined not only by the passage 
of time but by the magnitude of the break in continuity.” How- 
ever, this is no place to develop a Sociology of Emigration. 


J. P. Maver. 


Christianity and Classical Culture. A Study of Thought and 
Action from Augustus to Augustine. Charles Norris 
Cochrane. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 30s.) 


Tue subject of Professor Cochrane’s work is “the revolution in 
thought and action which came about through the impact of 
Christianity upon the Graeco-Roman world”. ‘The theme is of 
such importance today and has so direct a bearing—particularly 
for Catholics—upon our present time of crisis that a fuller treat- 
ment of this work will appear in the following number of the 
Dublin Review. Here it is sufficient to stress the interest and 
importance of Professor Cochrane’s thesis that “the history of 
Graeco-Roman Christianity resolves itself largely into a criticism” 
of the Augustan settlement “and of the ideas upon which it rested ; 
viz. that it was possible to attain a goal of permanent security, 
peace and freedom through political action, especially through 
submission to the ‘virtue and fortune’ of a political leader. ‘This 
notion the Christians denounced with uniform vigour and 
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consistency. To them the state, so far from being the supreme 
instrument of human emancipation and perfectibility, was a 
straight-jacket to be justified at best as “a remedy for sin”. 

Professor Cochrane has divided his study into three parts, the 
first, “Reconstruction”, deals with the Augustan Settlement, 
the second, “Renovation”, with the Christian Empire, the third, 
“Regeneration”, with the Augustinian philosophy of history. 

In this latter section Professor Cochrane has an especial 
interest and has already expounded his ideas on the subject in 
relation to Thucydides in his book Thucydides and the Science of 
History, published in 1929. His ideas are certainly controversial 
but they deserve careful study and intelligent appreciation. 


Irish Art in the Early Christian Period. (By Francois Henry. 
Methuen. 255.) 

Mite Henry is well known in Ireland as a writer of numerous 
papers on archaeology and of a comprehensive work on Irish 
sculpture. Irish Art in the Early Christian Period contains the 
conclusions of many years of research and study, and is an 
important contribution to the literature of the subject. In it 
Mile Henry gives a picture of ten centuries of [rish art, setting 
its various manifestations of metalwork and illumination, of 
architecture and sculpture, against their background of Church 
and monastery, of Christian thought and pagan tradition. It 
is written not only from the point of view of an art historian, but 
from that of a field archaeologist with a knowledge of the technica] 
processes of enamelling and the working of metal, and of a lover 
of early Irish literature. It is illustrated by drawings in the text, 
the majority by Mlle Henry herself, and by numerous excellent 
collotype plates. It is a book that will interest the general reader 
as well as the specialist and the student. 

The first chapter contains a survey of the pagan period, including 
the introduction of La Téne art, with which Mlle Henry 
associates a group of figure sculptures. This is followed by a 
description of the early monasteries, of the first Christian monu- 
ments, and of metalwork (the dominant art of the period), with a 
detailed analysis of the decoration of the hanging bowls, which are 
here claimed as Irish. Next comes an account of the foreign 
contacts of the seventh century and a study of the Cardonagh 
Cross and its associated monuments, and of the Book of Durrow, 
with a discussion on the origin of the Durrow style. Then follows 
a chapter on Lindisfarne, and the Lindisfarne Gospels. The 
great period of Irish art was in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and Mile Henry writes of the carved crosses, with their strange, 
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complex iconography ; of the Tara brooch ; of the Book of Kells 
and the other great Gospel Books. Then followed the confusion 
of the Viking wars, and a chapter is devoted to the relation 


between Scandinavian and Irish art. The account ends with a 


survey of the figured crosses of the late ninth and tenth centuries. 

A vivid picture emerges of the lives of the early monks, for ever 
seeking “‘a solitude in the pathless sea” ; of a life “where the blowing 
of the wind in the sail, the bird cast ashore by the tempest, ‘the 
loathsome and very dangerous creatures of the sea’, were everyday 
reality” ; of the anchorites of the ninth century, living, secluded 
from the agitation of the overcrowded monasteries, as hermits and 
copyists of sacred texts. The growth of the monasteries is 
described, from the earliest period when they consisted of “a few 
cells and a very small oratory”, to the rise of the monastic cities, 
of which Aengus wrote, in the year 800, “the little places where 
the hermits settled, two together, three together, are the resorts of 
pilgrims where hundreds, where thousands assemble”’. 

The great strength of the book lies in Mlle Henry’s treatment 
of the subject as a coherent whole, and in her interpretation of the 
conception of art of the Irish artist. In her concluding chapter 
she emphasizes the fact that Irish art still embodied, in the early 
Middle Ages, a “persistent pre-historic tradition” and she sums 
up the significance of a culture, extinct everywhere else in Europe, 
which was developed by the Irish to its last possible consequences. 
The complicated interlacings and geometrical patterns, the 
strange and half abstract ornaments, the fantastic animals which 
gambol about the pages of the manuscripts and the panels of the 
crosses, were the result of more than a mere artistic convention : 
“ornamentation conceived in such a way is a sort of riddle”. It 
finds its counterpart in the literature of the period. Tales with 
the “half faded memories of gods and heroes and the shreds of 
mythology which linger through them, still enchanted the Irish 
poet of Christian times”, like the decoration of the stone crosses 
and the manuscripts, “they obey a primitive logic from which he 
had not yet freed himself”. Not until the eighth century did a 
deeper understanding of Christianity begin to modify the 
traditional spirit of Irish decoration. The story of the evolution 
of Irish Christian art is the “story of this Christian consciousness 
emerging from the endless draperies of Celtic ornament towards 
the purposeful images of the ‘Cross of the Scriptures’.” 


Living Religions and a World Faith. By William Ernest Hocking. 
(Hibbert Lectures. George Allen & Unwin. 1os.) 


Tue opening of these lectures is misleading. When Professor Hocking 
sets out by defining “Religion” as “a passion for righteousness 
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and for the spread of righteousness conceived as a world demand”, 
he suggests that for him religion is little more than Arnold’s 
“morality touched with emotion”. In fact, as we discover later, 
- he is a Protestant Christian, and despite a dislike of “creedal 
affirmations’’, believes many doctrines that can hardly be other- 
wise described. His ideal and intention is far better than his 
expression of it. 

A world religion must indeed contain all the positive truth of 
every religion. But Catholic Christianity does contain it. When 
Professor Hocking denies that Christianity contains all the truths of 
all other religious faiths, it turns out that he means that all their 
truth has not yet been fully realized by Christians, It is in 
Christianity potentially. Catholics who believe in a doctrinal 
development may well think that there is much truth still latent 
and potential in the deposit of revealed doctrine, and that some 
of this truth may have been realized more powerfully by re- 
ligions which lack the full and all-embracing truth of the Christian 
revelation. 

What Professor Hocking advocates as the “inclusion of their truth 
by reconception” is capable of a perfectly orthodox meaning as 
a process of realizing truth latent in Catholicism in relation to 
the truth taught by other religions, the process, in fact, which 
Newman described in his Development as the history of 
Catholic doctrine in its relation to the pagan religions and the 
heresies of the Western world in the past. 

When Professor Hocking attacks the presentation of Christianity 
as the only way he misconceives the sense in which orthodoxy must 
present it as such. It does not mean, as he supposes, that non- 
Christians in good faith cannot be saved, but simply that God’s 
way of salvation for man must be the fullest truth He has revealed, 
and that only by his ignorance of that truth can a man be 
saved who does not explicitly believe it. Would he maintain that 
a man who knew that a given religion was or might well be God’s 
complete revelation to man could be saved, if he wilfully refused 
to accept or inquire into it? Surely not. 

In fact, the various truths or values which Professor Hocking 
actually finds in non-Christian religions rather than in Christianity 
are attitudes of mind perfectly compatible with Catholic doctrine 
and which acceptance of the latter would supplement, not annul. 
And in some respects they have been and are realized by Catholic- 
ism as they have not been by Protestantism. A Christianity 
which is to be a world religion must be the complete Catholic 
Christianity, not a mutilated and localized version of Christianity. 
The impersonal aspect of Godhead, that is to say, that aspect of His 
superpersonality which is reflected by impersonal forces and laws, 
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has been, Professor Hocking thinks, better realized by Buddhists 
than by Christians. If we are thinking of the rank and file of 
Western Christians this is true. But it is quite untrue of Catholic 
theology and mysticism. These on the contrary preserve this 
aspect of Deity from the impersonal misinterpretation of 
Buddhist philosophies. We can agree with Professor Hocking that 
when he speaks of the “Void”, the Mahayana Buddhist means 
the ineffable Deity of the via negativa. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Sane men do not pass their lives in monasteries 
meditating on a vacuum. But it remains true that the philo- 
sophy of the void is a most unsatisfactory formulation of this 
religious experience of Transcendent Godhead. Were these 
Buddhists to become Catholics they would retain their experience 
of the Absolute Godhead, but would explain it more satisfactorily 
and integrate it in a context which did equal justice to the 
personal aspects of the Absolute Superperson. 

We particularly liked the following passage: “The puny per- 
sonal will at every point in immediate contact with an invisible 
non-assertive omnipotent Tad—but a Tao who wills as if the 
whole infinite, irrelevant mass of detail in space and time were 
intended for and addressed to each individual soul alone”. It 
expresses magnificently that synthesis of seemingly impersonal 
cosmic yet moral law, and personal communion between God 
and the soul of which we have just been speaking. But it has 
been realized in the lives and experience of Christian mystics, 
and is well expressed by the frequent use in the Office of the 
Psalm whose theme is precisely this identity of a super-personal 
Tao and a Personal God. 

We regret a cheap attack on the practice of stipends for Masses 
for the Dead. The supernatural is not simply the spiritual. 
Nor could St. Augustine have made use of a distinction drawn 
by St. John Damascene who lived three hundred years later. 

E. I. Watkin. 


Boethius. Helen M. Barrett. (Cambridge University Press. 
75. 6d.) 


CerTaIn imprisonments have proved of permanent value— 
Socrates, Boethius, More. Of these the first and last represent a 
great classic and a great Christian fidelity. Both Socrates and 
More had reconciled their hearts to apparent Evil Fortune before 
they suffered it. But Boethius seems not to have done. He had 


everything—except that terrible reconciliation. In those strange 


centuries which measured the change from Plato to Christ, he is— 
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at that moment—an example of the whole alteration. It is in 
him that one sees it happening. 
He was a scholar and a public man, a philosopher, and even a 


theologian. In his studies—what are left of them—we can trace 


the Platonic Forms becoming Christian. He gave a definition 
of eternity which, taken up by St. Thomas, remains of permanent 
value. He served the state. He had, in the best sense, all the 
right thoughts and all the right principles. And then? Then 
he found he had not. In a day he was flung down, arrested, 
imprisoned, waiting to die dreadfully. The right doctrines, the 
right morals, the right emotions—what good were they? So- 
crates had found them so because they were already one with him ; 
so, in an even loftier sense, with More. But Boethius in his 

rison was deserted. It is to the honour of his immortal sin- 
cerity that he recalled them; that he compelled them to force 
from him the confession, in that place of bad luck, that there 
is no such thing as bad luck. ‘All fortune is good.’ 

Miss Barrett’s book presents simply and sensitively the bio- 
graphy (such as it is), the intellectual elements in his thought, 
and the influence his books exercised. Her book is meant for the 
general reader, and it is in that sense that it succeeds. She 
discusses the question which has perplexed some and she gives, I 
think, the right answer. Why does the Consolation avoid all 
specially Christian terms? The answer is that Boethius did not 
think like that—not at bottom. 

He had written theological tracts; he accepted, no doubt, 
dogma, yet his blood did not beat to technical Christendom. He 
translates back, as it were ; as Socrates all but translated forward. 
The new metaphysic illuminates the classic heavens, and stretches 
down the long pathways of the past. And Boethius walks in the 
verbal paths of the past, except for one grand difference. He 
has pronounced with complete conviction the word ‘God’. His 
cell opens, therefore, on one side naturallyinto the cell of Socrates, 
on the other supernaturally into that of More. He has the scope 
of neither. But without him they would be farther from each 
other, in spirit, than in history. Their three voices impose on 
history the one great text—“all luck is good”. 

Cares WILLIAMS. 


Daniel—Man of Desires. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 8s. 6d.) 


Tose of us who were brought up as Protestants—I cannot answer 
for the experience of cradle-Catholics—made our acquaintance 


with the Hebrew prophets by three different lines of approach. 
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None of them except Daniel (with whom we are chiefly concerned 
here) cut much of a figure in the illustrated Bible-stories on which 
we fleshed our devotional teeth. We saw them, when we were 
very young, as a long row of people in stained-glass windows, 
arbitrarily distinguished by varying shades of purple and brown, 
but otherwise much of a muchness. Only Daniel with his lions, 
and his writing on the wall, caught (with his three friends of the 
burning fiery furnace) our youthful imagination. Then we went 
to school, and settled down to horrible little books by Maclear, 
telling us about the historical background of the prophetic age, 
about a plurality of Isaiahs, about the habits of the locust. At the 
same time, we heard sermons which took their texts from the 
Old Testament, educing (sometimes with a certain air of 
prestidigitation) moral and spiritual lessons from what seemed 
unpromising material. They were not just stories, it appeared, 
these records; not just subjects for the Higher Certificate ; there 
was meat in them. | 

It is the art of Father Van Zeller to combine all these 
approaches in his treatment of prophetic literature ; and his new 
book on Daniel* admirably illustrates his method. At one moment 
you feel that these old stories are being re-told, with a wealth of 
plausible detail, to a dormitory-full of boys, each ready to ask 
“Sir, why did he do that, sir ?” at a moment’s notice. At another, 
the author is putting together, always with an artist’s eye, the 
results of Babylonian research, for an audience more adult indeed, 
but still “popular”. And then, without any suspicion of unfairly 
“improving the occasion”, he plunges us into the spiritual appli- 
cation of his theme. Not at the school-boy level ; he is not like 
those preachers of our youth who would infer, from Daniel, the 
duty of playing with a straight bat. His applications always go 
straight to the roots of the spiritual life, assume that his reader has 
at least designs on the rugged path of perfection. So, turn and 
turn about, Father Van Zeller the school-master, Father Van 
Zeller the artist, and Father Van Zeller the spiritual author, 
appear among the smoke-wreaths, like the Three Children ; but 
always facing the burning fiery furnace of criticism with an 
insouciance not less than theirs—you fancy you hear them saying 
“Hot ? Well, one doesn’t come to the plain of Dura to get cool.” 
He has inherited, from Sidrach, Misach and Abednago, a kind of 
holy impudence which defies criticism. He is in the authentic 
tradition (I know no other way of classifying him) of Father Bede 
Jarrett. 
How artlessly he tells the story! We can imagine how a writer 
of the Maclear school would describe Baltassar’s dispositions at 
* Daniel, Man of Desives. (Burns and Oates.) 
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the banquet : “There is no reason to doubt that the raisin-wine 
which was popular among the ancient Babylonians had alcoholic 
properties ; and it would appear that the king, on this occasion, 
was not proof against the intoxicating effects of over-indulgence”’. 
Not so Father Van Zeller, who is content to record that “Baltassar, 
wretched man, got exceedingly drunk”. His description of 
Nabuchodonosor’s return to the palace from the paddock is a 
blend of irony and pathos worthy of Hans Andersen. How he 
manages to se¢ Babylonian life happening! “From where they 
knelt, under the shelter of an awning of twisted rushes, they would 
have been able to see little more than the sky and the stretch of hot 
brown table-land that came to meet it in a belt of quivering mist 
at the horizon. . . . Daniel and his friends had not finished their 
supplication when the sun sank beneath the sky-line and when 
the rough-cast parapet in front of them was edged with gold.” 
How audaciously he picks out the spiritual pattern of the story ! 
He even interprets his sub-title, “Man of Desires”, as implying 
that Daniel was a man full of desires, although he admits that it 
really means a man who is the object of the Divine favour. The 
sin of Nabuchodonosor, we realize, when he took pride in this 
great Babylon which he had builded, was the sin of “worshipping 
the intermediate” ; he had not dilated his heart so as to want more 
than aqueducts and hanging gardens and, generally, bricks and 
mortar. Yes, it is there all right ; but we never saw it there. 

Surely the prophets need, to interpret them, a kind of prophetic 
gift in their interpreter. I do not mean prevision of the future ; 
a prophet in the highest sense is not so much the man who can see 
what is going to happen, as the man who can see what it would be 
like if the threatened thing should happen. I suppose the 
manuscript of the book was complete before September 1939 ; and 
yet it contains uncomfortable hints of topical appropriateness. 
Daniel’s journey to Babylon, for example: “The theological 
training he had received would have been something to look back 
upon as one of the many interrupted happenings that go to make 
the pain of home-sickness ; while the comfortable circumstances of 
his upbringing would have caused him to shrink, in spite of 
himself, from the uncouth manners of his escort and from the 
unaccustomed trial of the road. No, it is not always an advantage 
to be, what for want of a better term we must call, a gentleman.” 
In these days, a book which records the tottering of dynasties 
cannot but shut a door, somewhere, with an empty clang at the 
back of our minds ; it is too like real life. 

Some readers will be tempted to wish that Father Van Zeller 
had conceived the plan of his book a little differently. The non- 
Hebrew parts of the book of Daniel—Bel and the Dragon, and the 
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second lions’ den incident—are too much cut adrift from 
historical landmarks to be clothed, quite successfully, with the 
atmosphere of real life ; and it may be felt that these could have 
been treated rather more sketchily, to make room for a fuller 
discussion of the prophetic chapters, which obviously exercised 
a profound influence on the Messianic expectations of our Lord’s 
time. But one must leave the artist to see his theme as he sees it. 
From cover to cover the book fascinates ; like the author’s other 
books, and perhaps even more successfully, it transposes the two- 
dimensional ground-plan of an ancient narrative into a third 
dimension of actuality—that, at least, is the experience of one 
reader, and he cannot afford to be ungrateful. 


“Honesty” is a misprint for “honestly” on p. 112. 
R. A. Kwox. 


Roger Fry. By Virginia Woolf. (The Hogarth Press. 125. 6d, 
net.) 


In the possession of one Quaker parent most men would find a 
stimulus: two present a problem which will almost certainly 
complicate an intelligent adolescence, and may condition a whole 
career. The inevitable, the obvious, reaction was, in the case 
of Roger Fry, and so far as concerned the apparent essentials, easy. 
He took, as might be expected, like a duck to the water of social 
and intellectual freedom ; he shed the religion into which he had 
been born; he learned to revel in the freedoms of culture and 
dispute. But it is not so easy as all that to get rid of a family 
tradition of strained conscience, earnest endeavour and isolation. 
The austerity pitched by the young painter out of his studio 
window with the Bible of his childhood, returned in other forms 
to plague him, so that increasingly, till the end of his life, there was 
a Puritanical colour in his attitude, not to the content of art but 
to its practice and its code. He “locked as he lectured”, writes 
Mrs. Woolf, “like a fasting friar with a rope round his waist : he 
was praising the new kind of saint, the artist who lives his laborious 
life ‘indifferent to the world’s praise or blame’. . . .”- In this 
doctrine of devotion to ascetic aims in painting he seems instinc 

tively to have sought a substitute for the Faith which he could not 
take over from his past. The bent of his mind and the conditions 
of his life forced him into a still deeper remoteness. An early 
love of science, combined with the destruction, by madness, of 
the woman on whom he had centred his hopes, determined his 
predilection for the “thing in itself” of art, for an activity to be 
grasped by a special, an aesthetic, sense, and not allowed to become 
adulterated by more suspect emotions. The search for such an 
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ideal set him apart as the conditions of their non-conformity had 


set apart his ancestors before him. He became a unique and 
passionate figure in English art, a declared enemy of the literary 
tradition, the champion of a new and incorruptible purity. And 
because English art at the beginning of the century needed just 
such an astringent draught, he achieved for himself a position of 
influence which could be compared only to Ruskin’s fifty years 
earlier. But for all his love of people and of talk, for all his un- 
slaked curiosity in matters of living, the fanaticism of his con- 
viction gave him among his contemporaries a quality of strangeness 
that keeps full comprehension at a distance. His many friends 
loved him, but it is not easy for the mere reader to find him 
lovable. Mrs. Woolf seems at times conscious of the difficulty of 
communicating the effect of his propinquity and affection: for 
that reason, perhaps, she is never here at her iridescent, her fragile, 
her suggestive best. The subject weighs upon her, keeping her 
talent confined and shut away from that buoyant, bubbling air 
which is its home. She has rather paid tribute to affection than 
risen to a great occasion. But that, no doubt, was because the 
occasion was not really hers. 
Gerarp Hopkins, 


The Root and the Flower (concluded*), The Pool of Vishnu. By 
L. H. Myers. (Jonathan Cape. gs. 6d.) 


Mr. Myers’s prose is consciously based on a literary convention, 
urbane, controlled ; only occasionally does it exhibit a kind of 
local vitality and concreteness reminiscent of Henry James. The 
affinity with James—I do not mean imitation of him—comes 
out particularly in the subtle and complicated individual-social 
analysis, contrasting with the final severity and simplicity of 
the character’s response to the critical moment. Without the 
often intense actualization—which the cool, stylized, dignity 
of the prose intensifies, by contrast—the exhaustive, frequently 
generalized, deliberations of the persons, of Mr. Myers’s comments 
on them, of their comments on one another—and, ultimately, 
Mr. Myers’s moral attitude or sensibility—would fail to produce 
much corresponding excitement in the reader’s mind. 

The “philosophical” elements of Mr. Myers’s work may be said 
to be, roughly, part of a logical, if impure, extension of James’s 
method, in which James’s limited perfection is sacrificed in the 
attempt to compass a much broader scope. To adapt a remark of 
Mr. Eliot’s, the effort of the philosopher proper, who is trying 
to deal with ideas in themselves, and the effort of the novelist, 


* The Root and the Flower. By L. H. Myers. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
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who may be trying to realize ideas, cannot be carried on at the 
same time ; and the modern “philosophical” novelist, who has no 
comprehensive and generally accepted metaphysical system to 
hand, may satisfy himself that he is overcoming the difficulty 
when, in fact, he is presenting merely non-functional detail, or, 
worse, floundering idea-emotionalism. ‘The reader’s response to 
such passages as the descriptions of Gokal’s “trances” (pp. 215-7 ; 
545-7 in The Root), or the Guru’s “inspired” pronouncement 
before Jali (pp. 404-5 in The Pool of Vishnu) is mainly a crude, 
vague, stimulus, from their emotional aura and tone of awe. It 
may be objected that the first two passages “expose” Gokal’s 
hypocrisy or the falsity of his “mysticism’”—and, by implication, 
the corruption of the Empire—with a profound irony which the 
percipient reader will not miss. Such an explanation is only 
specious ; since there is no indication in Mr. Myers’s prose—which 
is what we are concerned with—that such a criticism of Gokal’s 
—still less of the Guru’s—kind of awed ecstasy is implied: that 
the reader may abstract from the work a “structure” in which 
Gokal—for instance—is “balanced” against Hari, the Guru, or 
Amar, does not prove that the actual expression is flawless. 

How unnecessary such pretentiousness and lack of objectivity 
is, may be seen when Mr. Myers, especially at climaxes, confines 
himself to the calm, precise detailing of object or incident. 
Nothing in The Pool of Vishnu is so impressive in this respect as, 
for instance, the description of Daniyal’s actions—which superbly 
crystallizes his evil—just before the final climax of The Root 
(pp. 578-9). Mr. Myers is at once less impressive and less par- 
ticular, less precise, when he attempts to show his chief persons 
aspiring towards the Good rather than struggling free from Evil : 
in this sense the complex, “negative” side of Mr. Myers’s art is 
his strength ; and Mr.’ Myers’s art is negative, as much of the best 
art of our age has been negative. The “world” which he con- 
cretely presents is predominantly, insidiously, evil ; and only one 
or two of the persons succeed, by a supreme effort, in evading the 
evilin it. The virtuous Guru, strictly, has no place in this imagina- 
tive conception; he is part of a plausible, but unsuccessful, 
attempt to complete the scale, to strive towards a complementary 
“positive” attitude. He embodies, at least in part, Mr. Myers’s 
philosophy. Perhaps I am wrong in supposing that the Guru’s 
—and, in a different way, Gokal’s—‘“‘wisdom” is merely skilfully 
patched on to the pattern of the novels ; that the texture of The 
Pool of Vishnu is more simplified, less dense, than that of The Root 
mainly because of the skill and extensiveness of the patching. 
But I cannot evade the conclusion that Mr. Myers’s work is 
incompletely successful because his motives are mixed : a certain 
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part of his intention is merely to illustrate his ideas ; in so far as 
his activity is purely creation of art, he replaces them. That his 
true tendency—certainly in The Root, if not in The Pool of Vishnu 
—is creative, is indicated by the striking vigour of his actualization 
—through which he seems to activate much apparently in- 
tractable matter ; by his occasionally effective symbolic technique 
(for example, at the opening of The Root); by his acute obser- 
vation. There is no doubt that the appearance of his work was the 
most important event in the novel of the decade. 
RayMonD Preston. 


The History of Cotton College. By the Very Rev. Canon W 
Buscot. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. tos. 6d.) 


Ir is, I believe, over sixty years since the author of this book first 
went to Cotton College as a boy. I am writing against time and 
away from my books and papers so I cannot be sure how many of 
those sixty odd years he spent within its walls. But this I do 
know, that absence never dimmed his love of Alma Mater or 
caused him to cease for a moment his work for the welfare of the 
school. When Father Buscot was on the teaching staff of the 
college his professorial interest was history, his sacerdotal zeal 
was extended to the local Catholics who gathered round the school. 
From them he garnered all the stories and legends that had come 
down from the time of Faber, and before him. So when the 
authorities of the school deemed that the time was ripe for an 
extension of Husenbeth’s History of Sedgley Park Canon Buscot 
was the obvious choice to be entrusted with the task. 

The Canon, however, has done a great deal more than continue 
the history of Sedgley Park in its new home at Cotton Hall, He 
has given us a history of the school from its earliest beginnings in 
1763 down to the present day. What has he made of it? Tomy 
mind he has produced a picture amazingly true to its subject and 
outstandingly English. These two judgements require elabora- 
tion. Canon Buscot’s quiet, matter-of-fact prose, relieved here 
and there by touches of homely humour, expresses exactly the 
mentality of those who have governed the school and of those 
countless thousands whom the school has produced. Statesmen, 
generals and proconsuls did not in their youth polish the benches 
or carve their to-be-famous names on the school desks. There 
were names inscribed on those old desks, but they were the names 
of lawyers, doctors, business men and priests. I do not mean to 
imply that Cotton never produced any great men; on the con- 
trary Canon Buscot gives a selection of famous men who were’ 
educated there and his list comprises a varied and worthy company. 
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But compared with the thousands who went forth to do the 
ordinary work of the land and make this country what it was and 
is, their number is small—perhaps that is so in every school. 
That seems to me so typically English. Reading this book which 
Canon Buscot has made so true a picture of the school set in a 
framework of the history—and particularly of the _politico- 
religious history—of this land, I am reminded of a visit to some 
ancient country church. Monuments are there, a Crusader here 
a Bishop there, but the mind passes by these to muse on the 
generations that have lived and worshipped and drawn their 
spiritual strength from within these hallowed walls, and carried on 
from father to son the traditions of a Christian life. That is its 
real glory. Sz monumentum requiris circumspice. 

One need not hesitate, therefore, to commend this book to a 
public wider than that which has a personal and filial interest in 
it, for it is a record of the rebirth of the Catholic middle classes, a 
chapter in the history of the Second Spring. The publishers 
have given it a form worthy of its content and Mr. Joseph Pike’s 
drawings have immensely increased its artistic appeal. Especially 
I would like to record my gratitude for his drawing of “The 
Bounds Steps”. It is a beautiful picture in itself, and for Cotton- 
ians it will be much more, for these steps were their Forum, the 
place from which all important announcements were made, where 
news was exchanged, where lazy debates were held on long summer 
afternoons, the heart and centre of the school. Every Cottonian 
gazing on that picture will crowd its steps with the familiar figures 
of his generation. 

S. J. G. 
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. subject, has undertaken this work, which will | 
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General Rubrics of the Missal’ ; Vol. II. : 
" “The Rite of Celebration of Low Mass’; 
| 
Mass” 


Vol. II., which is the first of the series to be 
published, contains introductory chapters on the | 
general ceremonies (the voice, liturgical gesture, | 
etc.). The rite of Low Mass is treated in the 
greatest possible detail, with chapters on all 


special forms. : 
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